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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, Vol. VII., Ready. 


An unusual number of subjects of interest to Americans 
are incorporated in this new volume, which extends from 
Maltebrunto Pearson. Geographically there gre exhaustive 
papers on, and excellent maps of Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Neva- 
da, New Orleans, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Oregon. No less full and excellent are the articles 
on the Mormons and Negroes. In the work of revision there 


Bound in cloth, $3.00 ; 





is proof on every page of the painstaking care of the editors. 
In the excellent sketch and estimate of the late Cardinal 
Newman, written by Mr. Hutton, one sees how thorough 
and timely the work has been made. Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia has always ranked as a first-class, complete, and 
trustworthy “dictionary of useful knowledge”; in its new 
edition it is incomparably the best for the people,—for it is 
the most compact, convenient, and reasonable in price. 


cloth, uncut edges, $3.00. 


Bound in sheep, $400; half morocco, $4.50. 





Other New Publications. 


The Chemical Analysis of Iron. 


A Complete Account of All the Best-Known Methods for 
the Analysis of Iron, Steel, Pig-Iron, Iron Ore, Lime- 
stone, Slag, Clay, Sand, Coal, Coke, Furnace and Pro- 
ducer Gases. By ANDREW ALEXANDER Bair, Chief 
Chemist United States Board, Appointed to Test Iron, 
Steel, and Other Metals, 1875; Chief Chemist United 
States Geological Survey and Tenth Census, 1880, etc. 
Octavo. Handsomely Illustrated by 120 Outline Engrav- 
ingson Wood. 314 pages, half morocco, $4.00. 


Tables for the Determination of Minerals. 


By Physical Properties Ascertainable with the Aid of a Few 
Field Instruments. Based on the System of Professor 
Dr. Albin Weisbach. By Persiror Frazer. Third Edi- 
tion, Entirely Rewritten. r2mo. Roan, $2.00. 





The Old Navy and the New. 


By Rear-ADMIRAL DANIEL AMMEN, U. S. N., author of 
“The Atlantic Coast During the Civil War.” With an 
Appendix of Personal Letters from General Grant. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


Elisabeth of Roumania. 


A Study with Two Tales from the German of Carmen Sylva 
—Her Majesty, Queen Elisabeth. With two Portraits. 
By BLancuE RoosEveELtT. 1 volume. 8vo. Cloth, $3.75. 


Dramatic Sketches and Poems. 


By Lewis J. BLock. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 





For Summer Reading. 


Captain Blake. 


A New Military Novel. By Capt. Cuaruss Kino, U.S. A. 
Author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” “ Marion’s Faith,” 
etc. With illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Di. 


By Squier L, Pierce. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Her Brother Donnard. 


By Emity E. Veeper. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





Quita. 


By Cecit Dunstan, author of “The County.” The latest 
issue in LippincoTT’s SeriEs OF SELECT Novets. Cloth, 
75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


Diana Fontaine. 


By ALGERNON RipGEeway. American Novel Series. Square 
r2mo, Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. 





New List or Fiction Sent FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UPON APPLICATION, 
«sor Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


j. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 





715 AND 717 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
By Gsorcgs Wi.iam Curtis. With portrait, en- 
graved from a recent photograph. 
An IMPERATIVE DuTY. 
Part I. By Wit1am Dean Howe ts. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. 
By the Rev. James M. Bucx.zy, D.D. 


Lonpon—SaxoONn AND NORMAN. 
By Watrter Bssant. With 20 illustrations. 


BRITICISMS AND AMERICANISMS. 


By Branver MATTHEWS. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 
Third Paper. By A. T.Quitter Covcn. With 34 
illustrations by ALFRED Parsons. 
Some AMERICAN RIDERS. 
Third Paper. By Col. T. A. Dover, U.S. A. 


With 4 full-page illustrations from paintings by 
FRreDERIC REMINGTON, 


PETER IBBETSON. 


Part II. By Gzorce pu Maurier. With 14 illus- 
trations from drawings by the Author. 


THE MARQUES DE VALDEFLORES, 


A Story. By Tuomas A. Janvier. With s illus- 
trations drawn by W. T. Smep.ey. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. 
By Txeopore Cup. With Map, and :2 illustra- 
. tions, 


“ Dap’s GRAVE.” 
A Sketch, By J. Erwin Situ, 


Tue EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Conducted as usual by Gzorce Witziam Curtis, 
Witiam Dean Howe tts, and Cuariss Dup- 
LEY WARNER. 





Harper&Brothers NewYork. 














PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


COLUMBIA. 


A Story of the Discovery of America. By 
Joun R. Musick. 1t2mo, Half Rox., $1.25 ; 


Tr, 75¢. 

I: thrilling historical novel, relatin 
and trials of Christopher Columbus, his discovery of 
the New World. A wholesome love story is also in- 
terwoven. Illustrated with photogravures. 

This is the first of a series of historical novels that 
are soon to prove of great interest to American 


readers. < 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 
Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
FREDERICK KEppet & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8). 
It will be mailed on receipt of 10 cents in 
postage stam Also high-class water colors. 
tors are always welcome to call and exam- 
jne these pictures 


eae en ate FOR 

’ TUDE.” A monthly ight pages 
to enable one to aah eke. athe and 
speak F; in a short time. Onz DOLLAR 
A YEAR. Mme. H. V. F. CLerc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. e 
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RECENT FICTION. 
Thomas Nelson Page's First Novel. 


On Newfound ‘River. 


A Story. By THomas NELSON PAGE. 
I2mo, $1.00. 

‘¢A finely imagined,- skilfully colored, and 
well-wrought piece of work. It is an honest, 
wholesome, charmingly written story.”"— Boston 
Beacon, 

‘* No better novel of its kind has been issued 
of late years. It abounds in shrewd sketches 
of character, and has a plot that steadily en- 
gages attention, while its incidents, although 
exciting, are not overdrawn.”—Bosion Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 

** The scene of this delightful story is Vir- 
ginia in ante-bellum days. The scenes and 
incidents are in every way admirable—idyllic, 
pathetic, dramatic, with a strong, swift move- 
ment which keeps the reader thoroughly inter- 
ested and sympathetic.”—Richmond Dispatch. 

‘A distinctly strong piece of fiction, De- 
lightfully fresh and vigorous, its movement is 
quick, natural, and _ irresistible.”—Brooklyn 
Times. 

‘*There are charming descriptions, strong 
characters, a bit of tragedy, considerable ro- 
mance—in all a delightful combination in a 
pleasing story.”— Boston Times. 

‘* It has all Mr. Page’s simple directness and 
vigor of plot, narration, and characterization, 
and his tenderness of pathos.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 





COLOR STUDIES AND A MEXICAN 
CAMPAIGN. By T. A. JANVIER. 1I2mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

“ The style is bright, piquant, and graphic, and the 
plots are full of humor and originality.”—Zoston 

Traveller. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“ The Rudder Grangers are old friends whom it is 
a pleasure to meet, and Pomona’s adventures abroad 
go straight to every heart.”—Philadelphia Times. 


GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

“* The candor, humor and freshness of these stories 


are very alluring. There is a finish that is suggestive 
of the French masters.”"—Brooklyn Times. 


ZADOC PINE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By H. C. BUNNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

“The author is sound, healthy, and genial. He 
has knowledge of things and character, and great skill 
and good taste in narration.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 
MRS. BURNETT’S EARLIER STORIES. 

—First Series—including ‘‘ Theo,” *‘ Miss 

Crespigny,” and ‘‘ Lindsay’s Luck.” 

Second Series.—Including ‘‘ Pretty Polly 

Pemberton,” and ‘‘ Kathleen.” Zach, 50 

cents, 


“Each of these narratives has a distinct spirit and 
is told not only with true art, but with deep pathos.” 
—Boston Post. 


*,*Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 
A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 








Focente, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
and Young Ladies, at itz, Lancaster 
Co., g7th . A 
home; 3 
individual. pop: advanced Courses of 
pleasant ; steam heated ; $es0 per year. 





JOHN C. NIMMOS 
NEW BOOKS. 


Completion of the New Uniform and 
Limited Edition, in Six Volumes, of 
the Works of the late Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, Baronet. 





VOLUME FIVE. 


THE CLOISTER 
LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


Fourth Edition, incorporating the 
Author’s latest Notes, Additions, and 
Emendations. With Eight Mezzotint 
Engravings, and Five Illustrations in 
Colour, engraved from Original Water- 
Colour Sketches. 

Note.—There is included in this 
Volume Notices OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES THE FIFTH in 1555 and 1556, 
not previously published. 


VOLUME SIX. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS 


AND ADDRESSES. 


Also Biographical Notice and Bib- 
liography, and Six Engravings. 


VOLUMES ONE TO FOUR. 
ANNALS OF 


THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 


Edited with the Author’s latest Ad- 
ditions, Corrections, and Annotations, 
and Illustrated by the Original Wood- 
blocks and Steel Engravings; also 
Twelve additional Engravings from 
subjects chosen by him. 

“Velasquez and his Works,” of 
which an Enlarged and Improved 
Edition was separately published, is, 
with the Author’s voluminous Ad- 
ditions and Emendations, incorporated 
in its proper place in the “ Annals,” 
where it originally appeared. 

In small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 
for complete set of Six Volumes, 
$45.00 Wet. 

Also a few Large Paper Copies with 
the Engraved Illustrations in duplicate, 
and the Initial Letters and Rules of 
the{Text printed in Red, cloth, uncut, 
$66.00 Met. 

Each Copy of both Editions is Num- 
pered, and the Type distributed. 


JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14, KinG WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
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Literature 
Two Books on India * 


‘Tue Inptan Mutiny’ (1) is an attractive book of more 
than four hundred pages, with three plans and four por- 
traits on copper, the latter being those of Lord Clyde, 
Sir James Lawrence, Gen. Havelock and Sir James Outram. 
Col. Malleson is well qualified for the task he has under- 
taken, as his acquaintance with the progress of events in 
India extends over a period of more than thirty-five years. 
Convinced by personal observation that ‘extraneous causes 
were at work to promote an ill feeling, a hatred: not personal 
but national, in the minds of men who for a century had 
been the truest and most loyal servants of the British,’—he 
made careful inquiries after the Mutiny had been quelled 
and found support for his conclusions in the confidences of 
his native friends. The results of these observations and 
researches were published by him, in 1880, in the conclud- 
ing volume of ‘The History of the Indian Mutiny’ begun 
by Sir John Kaye. Returning to India subsequently, Cole 
Malleson was enabled by the lapse of time since the Mutiny 
to get unreserved expressions of opinion from the natives 
best qualified to give the desired information, and, as might 
be expected, some of the popular ideas in regard to the Mu- 
tiny acquired from the statements of earlier writers are dis- 
pelled by the present work. This is notably the case as re- 
gards the cause of the Mutiny. In his preface the author 
says :—‘ Preceding writers on the same subject, whilst deal- 
ing very amply with the consequences, have, with one excep- 
tion, but dimly shadowed forth the causes. The very actors in 
the Mutiny failed to detect them. Sir John Lawrence himself, 
writing with the fullest knowledge of the events in which he 
played a very conspicuous part, mistook the instrument for 
the chief cause. He stopped at the greased cartridge. But 
. the greased cartridge was never issued to any great body of 
troops, if indeed to any.’ 

The conclusions of the author are that the action of the 
Government of India in Oudh and the introduction of the 
land-tenure system of Mr. Thomason in the north-west 
provinces,—in other words, the attempt to force ‘ Western 
ideas and customs on an Eastern people,’—had undermined 
the loyalty of the natives, and that to a gigantic conspiracy 
under the leadership, of ‘the Maulavi of Faizabad—the 
mouthpiece and agent of the discontented in Oudh,—Nana 
Sahib, one or two great personages in Lakhnao, the Rani of 
Thansi, and Kunwar Singh’ must be attributed the real 
cause of the Mutiny. These conspirators took advantage of 
every possible means to incite the native troops to revolt, 
and were shrewd enough to see that in the greased cartridge, 
made necessary by the issue of improved fire-arms, they had 
a powerful method of working on the imaginative minds of 
the sipahis. Such an opportunity was not to be lost, and 
the news spread like wild-fire that the greased cartridge was 
about to be introduced for the purpose of treacherously sub- 
verting the caste of the native troops, who, deprived of the 
consolations of their own religion, would seek refuge in that 


*, The Indian Mutiny. By G,B.Malleson. $x. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Cornwallis. By W. S. Selin-Karr. millon & Co. » 
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of their overlords. The greased cartridge, then, was but 
a means employed by wily conspirators, who, hating the 
British rule, were bent on the overthrow of the British power, 
—a result that could only be accomplished by weaning from 
their allegiance the native troops. 

So well laid were the plans of the conspirators, and so 
insidiously did they work, that there was hardly a native 
regiment in which they were not represented by a commit- 
tee—while none of the officers had the remotest idea of 
there being any general disaffection amongst the native 
troops. The author tells us that ‘one of the most remark- 
able features of the great rebellion was the supreme confi- 
dence which officers of the native army reposed to the very 
last in their own men. Every officer argued and sincerely 
believed that, whatever other sipahis might do, the men of 
his regiment would remain true.’ One colonel had such 
perfect confidence in his command that he wanted to move 
it into the fort at Allahabad to hold it. Only two weeks 
later—while the Vice-regal thanks for loyalty displayed in 
volunteering to march against Dehli (to adopt the author’s 
orthography) still rang in their ears—the sipahis of this 
regiment rose in revolt and shot down many officers includ- 
ing ‘eight of the unposted boys’ but just arrived from 
England. The general plan was to act in concert, to rise 
on a certain day, and, sweeping from India the entire 
British population, to re-establish native supremacy and 
rule. It was well for the English, and fatal to the success 
of the conspiracy, that the revolt did not take place in the 
manner contemplated by the ring-leaders. A few regiments, 
unable to preserve to the last the appearance of loyalty, 
gave stich strong evidence of disaffection that they were dis- 
banded by the Government. This action precipitated the 
movement, but instead of being general it was disconnected, 
thus giving time for the Government to make preparations 
for resistance, though for a long time those in authority re- 
garded the disaffection as local and characterised the fears 
of the few, who realized the true situation, as ‘ a passing and 
groundless panic.’ 

One cannot but admire the determination, perseverance 
and indomitable energy with which the handful of British 
in India not only maintained the authority of their Govern- 
ment against vastly superior numbers, but, assuming the 
offensive-defensive, quelled the Mutiny and -punished the 
mutineers. Their successes seem almost incredible when it 
is remembered that of the rebel force a portion outnumber- 
ing the British troops five to one had received thorough 
military training under British officers. The siege of Dehli 
is graphically portrayed and is worthy of careful study by 
the military student. Many of the accounts of other mili- 
tary operations are concisely given in tacticaldanguage and 
are worthy of like study. ‘ The task of compressing within 
about four hundred pages the story of a mutiny which 
abounded in scenes of action, so many, so varied, so dis- 
tinct from each other, of a mutiny in which every station 
occupied by Englishmen and English women was either a. 
camp or a battle-ground,’ was no doubt one of great diffi- 
culty. That it has been well accomplished, all who read 
this book must concede. 

‘The Marquess of Cornwallis’ (2) is a neatly bound little 
volume of about two hundred pages and makes its appear- 
ance as one of Sir William Hunter’s Rulers of India Se- 
ries, The title of this book is rather a misnomer, as the 
author devotes himself chiefly to the administration of 
Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief in India from 1786 to 1793, and again in 1805, though 
brief accounts are given of his services as a division-com- 
mander of royal troops in the American War of Independ- 
ence, of his administration as Lord-Lieutenant and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Ireland, and of his negotiation of the 
Peace of Amiens. He holds that the character of Lord 
Cornwallis has not always been drawn with fairness. As asol- 
dier he was above mediocrity, and he was ‘a statesman who 
purified and reconstituted the civil administration of a 
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great empire, who promulgated a code of laws on lines 
which were followed by more experienced legislators, who 
¢arried out the Union of Ireland in despite of avowed ene- 
mies and of injudicious friends, who induced a military 
despot to agree to a treaty, in which every step might have 
led to a snare ora pitfall.’ These qualities ‘ought to miti- 
gate censure,’ for he ‘ did much that in balancing accounts 
should be placed to his credit.’ 

The author is evidently thoroughly familiar with the 
Revenue Land Settlement, and, although it would seem that 
he has gone into details on this subject that will fail to in- 
terest all the readers of the Rulers of India Series, his work 
is undoubtedly a valuable addition to Anglo-Indian history. 





Col. Higginson’s Life of Francis Higginson * 


A PLEASANTLY written volume in the Makers of America 
series is the Life of Francis Higginson, an ancestor of the 
author, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Francis Hig- 
ginson was the first minister sent out to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The exact date of his birth is not known, but 
he took his M.A. at Cambridge in 1613, and in two years 
became curate to his father. Educated for the Church of 
England, he afterwards became a non-conformist, and when 
the Bay Company was organized there was an urgent call 
for him to cross the ocean and be the spiritual leader of the 
flock. Hewas in Salem a little more than a year, and there 
in 1630 he died of a fever. The universal esteem in which 
he was held shows what a potent factor he was in the for- 
mation of the new colony, and had it not been for his un- 
timely death his influence would have been inestimable. 
He was devoted to the Puritan cause, and was a man of 
simplicity, courage and uprightness. He must have had no 
small share of what we call magnetism. There is a great 
deal that is genial in the specimens of his writing, with 
which the book is liberally seasoned. His Journal of the 
Voyage is enlivened by certain quaint touches, such as that 
the wind ‘caused our ship to daunce,’ whereby his ‘ wiffe 
was sea sicke.’ The continuation of his Journal was pub- 
lished under the title ‘New England's Plantation,’ and 
passed at once through three editions. He sets forth the 
advantages of New England ‘earth, water, aire and fire,’ 
and the disadvantages of such things as ‘ musketoes,’ frosts, 
and snakes of ‘huge greatnesse.’ He tells the truth as near- 
ly as he can know it. Certainly here is a man who was the 
worthy progenitor of a worthy race. 





W. W. Story’s ‘‘ Excursions in Art and Letters” + 

THE VERSATILITY of Mr. W. W. Story is again shown to 
us by his volume of essays, entitled ‘ Excursions in Art and 
Letters.” The subjects range from Phidias to Michael 
_Angelo, from Marcus Aurelius to Shakespeare. The chap- 
‘ter on Michael Angelo is full of the spirit of the Renais- 
-sance, and certainly the portrait of the great genius stands 
-Out in vivid yet not glaring colors in Mr. Story’s pages. 
The writer uses his artist’s sense of proportion and light 
wand shade in depicting the character of the life and work 
-of the man who, with Dante, dominated the spirit of Italy. 
But the style, though always interesting and sympathetic, 
ais not what one can call brilliant. Not often do such touches 
‘come as this :—‘ Galileo ranged the heavens with his tele- 
sscope, and like a second Joshua bade the sun stand still.’ Mr. 
Story’s decided argumentative bent finds ample scope in 
the polemic and technical essays on Phidias and the Elgin 
Marbles, and the art of casting in plaster among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. Then in a chapter of special 
pleading he holds a brief for Lady Macbeth, It is not so 
revolutionary as his well-known plea for Judas, but it is not 
less interesting. Certainly it is more plausible. Macbeth 
is made the ambitious, plotting, soulless villain of the 
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play, and Lady Macbeth is not a being possessed of de- 
mons, but a human woman who errs deeply once and dies 


of remorse. One situation of the play will show this con- 
ception clearly. When Macbeth returns home and tells his 
wife, ‘ Duncan comes: here to-night,’ all the actresses from 
the time of Mrs Siddons have thrown into Lady Macbeth’s 
question, ‘And when, goes hence?’ a terrible emphasis 
which suggests to Macbeth the murder of Duncan. Mr. 
Story would have Lady Macbeth ask the question as simply 
and naturally as a child, leaving it to Macbeth to put the 
emphasis in his grim and foreboding answer, ‘ To-morrow, 
as he purposes.’ Whereupon Lady Macbeth sees through it 
all at a glance, and says :— 
O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 

May read strange matters, 
The superiority of this situation to the usual stage treat- 
ment of it is evident, and thus far, at least, shows that 
Mr. Story has a great deal of right on his side. 

Percival Lowell’s “Corner of Japan” * 

AFTER Percival Lowell's ‘The Soul of the Far East,’ we 
expected a great deal in his next volume. This is now at 
hand and we find it nominally a work of travel and explora- 
tion. In reality, it is a sensational exhibition of intellectual 
acrobatics. The constant gayety and brilliancy of fancy 
and phrase almost bewilder us. Like the mystic symbol of 
black and red printed on the title-page, and suggesting per- 
petual revolution and ceaseless change, the author's wit 
vaults and rolls and tumbles and rises, from the first page 
to the last. It is less the objective reality of the sea and 
land and people and things one sees in the volume, than the 
curious phenomena of Mr. Lowell’s mind. The text is a 
kaleidoscope of many-tinted fancies of odds and ends of 
thought set for the moment in gay juxtaposition; and yet 
one might soon tire of the pretty things. Fortunately, the 
story, even in twenty-one chapters, is not long. It is enti- 
tled ‘Noto: An Unexplored Corner of Japan.’ At home 
in a jin-riki-sha, armed with a passport and accompanied by 
Yejiro, ‘ boy ’ or cook, Mr. Lowell traversed the main island 
of the Mikado’s domain. ‘The pose of a province that 
stood out in graphic mystery from the west coast’ had caught 
the traveller’s eye, and to be the first white man there at once 
became his ambition. His various adventures on the famous 
Usui pass, at the renowned shrine of Zenkoji, over the snow 
and sea, rivers and mountain defiles and passes, are told in 
a shower-of. rhetorical fire-works, and with a vocabulary at 
once profuse, dainty and original. Glimpses of the com- 
mon people’s life, of the mountaineers’ hardships, and of 
the contented poverty of the inhabitants are given in the 
author's characteristic style. In a word, while there was 
nothing especially worth going to see in Noto, and while 
the exploration will hardly add much to our knowledge of 
geography, the story will win many readers, even among 
those who like spicy novels. 








Leigh Hunt’s “ Essays and Poems’’ + 

IF ANYTHING can add to the charm of Leigh Hunt’s 
‘Essays and Poems,’ it is to have them in two exquisite 
Elzevir volumes such as have recently appeared in that 
delightful series, the Temple Library. The enjoyment one 
gets in reading from these handy books is greatly en- 
hanced by the attractiveness of the books themselves. In 
choosing the authors whom they wished to honor, the pub- 
lishers have exercised admirable taste—Landor, Lamb, 
Goldsmith, Beddoes, and Hunt; and they have been for- 
tunate in selecting capable writers to edit them. The ed- 
itor of these last volumes is Mr, Reginald Brinsley Johnson, 
who contributes an introduction, wherein is sketched a 
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brief outline of the essayist’s life, together with a concise 
critical estimate of his prose and poetry; a Classified Bibli- 
ography ; an Index to Bibliography, chronologically ar- 
ranged ; a List of Books that have been wrongly attributed 
to Leigh Hunt ; and a List of Portraits. The portrait given 
in this edition is the reproduction of a sketch made by 
Samuel Lawrence sometime before 1837, and is considered 
the most satisfactory of a dozen or more by different artists, 
among whom were Severn, Haydon and Maclise. 
Herbert Railton’s etchings—daintiest of pictures—show the 
places associated with the name and fame of Hunt; the 
house at Southgate where he was born, Christ Hospital 
where he attended school, the Chapel at Horsemonger Gaol 
where he was imprisoned, and the house in which he died 
at Putney. Of Leigh Hunt and his work much has been 
written, and in this place we need do nothing more than 
to quote this final paragraph of Mr. Johnson’s excellent 
introduction :—‘ His writings are the expressions of his 
moral nature. They are genial, sympathetic and chival- 
rous like himself; revealing the main motives of his life— 
the desire to increase the happiness of mankind. They 
seem to echo the ever-memorable petition of Abou Ben 
Adhem :— 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 





Recent Educational Works 


CoL. T. W. HIGGINSON’s pious wish for a truly scientific rhet- 
oric is not fulfilled in ‘A Briefer Practical Rhetoric,’ by J. Scott 
Clark, A.M., Professor in Syracuse University ; hut the beginner 
in prose composition will find many sound, practical hints, likely to 
be of benefit especially to one whose reading is mostly of the daily 
newspapers. Part I. contains rules for spacing and underscoring, 
a list of words most liable to be misspelled, a chapter on punctua- 
tion, and other matters not usually found in a book of this sort. 
There are few or no new principles, but an abundance of new illus- 
trations, drawn mostly from American sources, The author be- 
lieves that practical rhetorical training must be mainly negative, 
and he has accordingly given a great many examples of bad rhet- 
oric for emendation. (90 cts. Henry Holt & Co.)\——THREE 
WISE women are Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Lucy Elmina Anthony, compilers of ‘The Yellow Ribbon Speaker.’ 
They apparently care not who makes the unequal laws under which 
we live at present if they may be allowed to indoctrinate the minds 
of the growing generation with woman's rights theories, fire them 
with enthusiasm for the cause, and gently satirize its opponents. 
The selections are very well made, especially the humorous ones ; 
but it strikes us that there is a bad time ahead for the schoolboys 
and girls, if other political parties, say the Greenback, and the 
Labor, and the Grangerite parties, follow up this move of the far 
cleverer and more amusing Woman’s Righters. We already have 
Agnostics, Roman Catholics, Grecians and Anti-Grecians, and pro- 
fessors of Slojd fighting for the right to train the young idea, which, 
happily, is quite capable, for the most part, of finding out how to 
‘shoot,’ all by itself. (50 cts. Lee & Shepard.) 





‘LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY,’ an introductory course for the use 
of schools, is the last of a series of text-books which Prof. C. A. 
Young has contributed to the cause of sound learning in this coun- 
try. The volume under consideration is a considerably shorter 
treatment than the author's ‘Elements of Astronomy,’ and begins 
with a description of the stellar heavens before directing the stu- 
dent’s attention to the more abstract astronomical ideas. But 
though shorter than the ‘Elements,’ it is but little simpler, and is 
suited for a course in which thorough work is to be done in a limit- 
ed time. It is by no means an astronomical primer. Like its 
predecessors, it is a careful, thorough presentation, well up to date 
within its own scope, and having that delightful simplicity and direct- 
ness of style which is so characteristic of Prof. Young’s writing. 
($1.30. Ginn & Co.\——‘ THE PHYSICAL LABORATORY Manual 
and Note-book,’ by A. P. Gage, is another manifestation of the in- 
creasing interest felt in the introduction of laboratory work into the 
high schools. It has often been said that the cost of physical ap- 
paratus stands in the way of the general introduction into schools 
of laboratory practice in this most important subject. But such an 
idea is quite disproved by the examination of a manual like the one 
under consideration, in which some two hundred exercises are de- 
tailed, involving but little of anything which is out of reach of any 
ordinarily well equipped school. The advantage of such work in 
giving the student clear conceptions and in stimulating independent 
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thought can hardly be appreciated by one who has not had an 
opportunity of seeing the interest which these exercises arouse. 
The present volume seems to be well adapted to its purpose ; the 
experiments are well chosen, clearly described, and accompanied 
by suggestive questions. Every other page is blank that it may be 
used by the student in recording his observations, but it is believed 
that the use of a separate note-book will be found a better plan. 
(45 cts. Ginn & Co.) 





MEssrs. G1NN & Co. have added to their series of Classics for 
Children neat editions of Irving’s ‘Alhambra’ and Scott's ‘ Mar- 
mion’ (50 cents each). The former is somewhat abridged to 
adapt it to its purpose, and has brief notes explaining the less 
familiar words, The latter is given entire, is prefaced with a sketch 
of the author’s life, and has abundant explanatory notes. We miss, 
however, most of Scott’s own notes, which, though often long and 
rambling, are always interesting. Considerable portions of these 
might well have been given at the end of the book, if there was not 
room for them at the bottom of the page, where the other notes 
are put. Whether this is the best place for notes in an edition in- 
tended for school use is a question on which good teachers differ, 
though the majority, we incline to think, take the negative side—— 
Mr. W. H. MAXWELL’s ‘Advanced Lessons in English Gram- 
mar ’ differs from most school-books of its class in making some 
attempt to treat grammar as an elementary part of logic. Ina 
long quotation from John Stuart Mill, the principles which govern. 
this attempt are set forth. They might have been followed more: 
boldly and more consistently if the practical requirements of the 
classroom could be ignored; but the author doubtless felt obliged 
to give, in this ‘advanced’ grammar, much that should properly 
form part of an introductory work. In his chapter on the ‘ Forma- 
tion uf Words,’ he has followed the method of word analysis intro- 
duced by Superintendent Kennedy in his ‘Stem Dictionary.’ A 
chapter on ‘ Economy of Attention ’ gives some elementary notions. 
of composition and rhetoric, and is due in part to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Essay on Style. The convenience of the teacher has. 
been studied fully as much as that of the student in the arrange- 
ment of the lessons. There are abundant exercies and examples- 
specially selected. (60 cts. American Book Co.) 





For A SET of thorough-going gradgrinds, commend us to the 
authors of the ‘ Information Reader, No. 1,’ on foods and beverages. 
The information is, for the most part, harmless when it is not in- 
teresting or valuable; to the lessons themselves, if interspersed 
with more agreeable and less strictly practical matter, no objection 
could be found ; but the writers proclaim loudly their belief that. 
pupils who have already a sufficient task in learning to read, should& 
be crammed at the same time with information about fats and albu- 
men, about ‘crackers ’ and ‘ pork-products,’ and ‘ How we eat Pot- 
ash.’ ‘No selections from Shakespeare and Milton’ for them; no 
‘excerpts on Constitutional Government, the Destiny of Man and 
other trivial subjects ’ ; neither are there to be any ‘ pretty stories "— 
sheer waste of the precious hours of school life, which ought to be 
wholly given up to facts and figures. We pity the children who 
are to be put through such a course of reading as is outlined in 
the preface to this ‘ Information Reader.’ A varied and generous 
diet is as needful for mind as for body, and no one can grow up 
with a healthy intellect who is stuffed from infancy with facts re- 
lating to the lowest concerns of humanity exclusively. (Boston: 
School Supply Co.) 





‘NOTES ON ENGLISH LITERATURE,’ by Mr. F. P. Emery of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was prepared for his 
own students, and, as the author says, ‘ consists of merely the notes 
of a course of lectures’ on the subject. We doubt whether it will 
be of any particular service to other teachers, except as showing 
how the study is laid out By one of their number—and comparison 
of methods is always profitable in education. The condensed criti- 
cisms are not likely to help them much. They may be surprised 
to learn that Tennyson is ‘ the most creative of poets,’ and we do not 
advise them to repeat this to their students, unless with an interro- 
gation mark at the end. It may be queried also whether ‘of his 
short poems “ The Brook” and “ The Charge of the Light Brigade ” 
are the most popular,’ as Mr. Emery asserts. The criticisms 
quoted from others are better than the author’s own, and fortu- 
nately the majority are thus borrowed. The ‘Course of Represen- 
tative Readings’ at the end of the book includes many good selec- 
tions, but not always the best of their authors’—though critics often 
disagree as to what should be put into such a list. (Ginn & Co.) 
——A RECENT issue in the Pitt Press Series (Cambridge, Eng.) 
is an edition of Sir Philip Sidney's ‘Apologie for Poetry,’ with schol- 
arly introduction, notes, and glossary by Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, 
Librarian of Emanuel College. The text has been revised with 
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extreme care, and the notes are exhaustive, filling twice as many 
pages as the text. The workis admirably donethroughout. (90 cts. 
acmillan & Co.) 
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THE NAME of Fifigel has been distinguished in Anglo-German 
lexicography for more than sixty years. Dr. J. C. Fliigel’s ‘ Com- 
plete Dictionary of the English and German Languages’ appeared 
in 1830. Twenty years later his son, Dr, Felix Fliigel, published 
his ‘ Practical Dictionary of the English and German Languages,’ 
which in 1883 had reached its fifteenth edition. He now puts forth 
what may be called the combined work in a revised and greatly en- 
larged form, in which the definitions are illustrated by numerous 
bea, drawn from standard authorities in the two languages. 
The Dictionary appears in monthly parts, of which twelve, each 
comprising 224 closely printed quarto pages, will complete the work. 
It will be of special value to translators for determining the most 
approved usage of words. The only point which calls for criticism is 
the phonetic notation. The English pronunciation is indicated 
with excessive and rather perplexing minuteness, while, on the con- 
trary, in the German part, only the accented syllable and not the 
quality of any vowel is shown. ($10.50. B. Westermann & Co.) 
——AMONG the smaller ‘ handy lexicons’ of the German and Eng- 
lish languages, that of William James, published by Tauchnitz, has 
fong been held in esteem. The thirty-first edition is now printed, 
‘completely recast,’ and brought down to the present date, by C. 
Stoffel. In the German-English part the words are given in both 
the old and the new orthographies, each in its alphabetical place. 
The accentuation and the vowel lengths of the accented syllables 
are carefully marked. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 





IN HER ‘ Attempt at an Analysis of Music’ Helen M.Sparmann 
has set forth the theory that music represents motion. She is op- 
posed to the belief that music is an interpretation of the feelings. 
«Music is a most intellectual art, if rightly understood.’ It is 
worthy of note that any thinking person should labor under the 
delusion that the artistic expression or representation of emotion is 
not an intellectual process, If it is not, then there is little merit in 
poetry, in historical painting, in acting. Miss Sparmann has con- 
founded the experience of emotion with its designed embodiment. 
Otherwise she would not have defined music as the representation 
of motion and then set out to prove that motion was a glorious 
thing. It is unnecessary to follow the author in her struggles 
with the unhappy difficulties in which her materialistic postulate 
has involved her. The book, however, will prove interesting to 
those who think about the essential nature of music. (Robert 
Clarke & Co.)——‘ PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS,’ by W. K. Burton, 
deals with a branch of the science which has been very little con- 
sidered. Photographic lenses, the swing-back, the optics of en- 
larging photographs or other pictures, stereoscopy, instantaneous 
shutters, etc., are described and explained. There is also a good 
introductory chapter on the undulatory theory and the theory of 
the chemical action of light. —~‘ THE PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUC- 
TOR,’ by W. I. Lincoln Adams, is a more purely practical work of 
the same series, former editions of which have been noticed in 
The Critic. The present is the third, and contains much new 
matter on developing, printing and ortho-chromatic processes. 
Both volumes are illustrated with diagrams and other cuts. ($1 
each, Scovill & Adams Co.) 





A VERY PERSUASIVE book is ‘Education from the Cradle,’ 
translated by Mrs. Fielding from the Russian of the Princess Ou- 
roussov. While much in it may seem trite to persons of experi- 
ence, it is valuable to those for whom it is written—namely, young 
women and young mothers whom the care of children often finds 
unprepared and tossed about by torrents of conflicting advice. 
Woman being the natural caretaker an@ educator of the young, 
is admonished that she herself needs preparation and training for 
her evident functions. Besides most rational advice on the phys- 
ical care of infants, good morals and their correlative, good man- 
ners, are dwelt on ; the pernicious consequences of fear plainly set 
forth ; and with the plea for the fostering of individuality, there is 
good counsel towards the growth of that altruism which leads the 
child out of his little world into the tolerant atmosphere of univer- 
sal brotherhood. The author would have the young boy taught 
to sew and cook, the young girl to master the exercises and trades 
of boys, the education of both through the earlier years being 
made practically identical. For lofty ideals she recommends 
familiarity with good music, the best pictures, carefully selected 
books, and the committing to memory of fine poetry. The re- 
pina ‘ol =) hearty accord with ‘a wie little Lag 4 mace My * 

inty\binding, must prove a welcome gift to any thoughtful gi 
(St. Scribner & Welford.) vik 
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ONE OF THE latest additions to Bohn’s Libraries isa reprint of 


Ricardo’s ‘ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, edited 
by E. C. K. Gonner. It contains, besides the text of the work and 
the author’s notes, an introduction of some length, notes by the 
editor and replies to some of Ricardo’scritics. None of the leading 
writers on economic science have been so harshly and, in our opin- 
ion, unjustly treated as Ricardo, Every writer on economics who 
dislikes the deductive method, and every writer who is impatient 
to make everybody rich in spite of the obstacles that nature has 
put in the way, flies into a passion at the bare mention of his name ; 
and yet their attacks upon him have had but little success. That 
he was mistaken in some points is certain, and the incompleteness 
of his work was fully recognized by himself; yet his theory of rent 
and his theory of foreign trade stand unshaken, and there is much 
in other parts of his work that is entitled to weight. The defects 
of his treatise on its scientific side lie chiefly in the narrowness of 
his premises, which sometimes leads him to false conclusions. 
He has also, as Mr. Gonner points out, defects of style and arrange- 
ment which lead to obscurity and sometimes to a misunderstanding 
of his meaning. Mr. Gonner takes a judicial view of the contro- 
versy that has raged around Ricardo, and while mapeoange 19 | 
his author’s faults, successfully defends him against some of his 
bitterest antagonists. Students of economics will therefore find 
= new edition of practical service. ($2. Charles Scribner’s 
ons.) 





‘THE LimITs of Scientific Inquriry’ is a materialistic essay by 
H. Hensoldt, in which we can discover no connection between the 
title of the work and its contents, Part of it is occupied with a 
geological discussion about the interior of the earth, but the princi- 
pal item in it is a silly theory about the reconstitution of every hu- 
man body and the renewal of every human life at some future time 
in the endless hereafter—the theory which we will give in the au- 
thor’s own words : ‘ The time must arrive when the atoms, or mole- 
cules, which are now united in my body, after countless transfor- 
mations and wanderings through all kinds of bodies, substances or 
intermediary stages, will once more unite in the’ same manner; in 
other words, the time must arrive when my life, like that of every 
other individual, will repeat itself. Yes, repeat itself, and not 
merely once, but an infinite number of times’ (p. 17). Comments 
are unnecessary. (Philadelphia: Franklin Institute.) ——‘ THE 
RELATION of the Kindergarten to the Public School’ is a small 
pamphlet by Kate Douglas Wiggin, a lady whose experience has 
made her thoroughly familiar with kindergarten methods, and who 
is an enthusiast in their favor. She here tells us something about 
those methods and the objects they are designed to attain; but un- 
fortunately she has very little to say on the ostensible theme of her 
essay —the relation which the kindergarten ought to bear to the 
public schools. She raises the question, indeed, but drops it after 
a few vague observations; and the result is that we are left almost 
wholly in the dark as to her views on the proper relations of the 
two systems. (San Francisco; C. A. Murdock & Co.) 

‘PROBLEMS OF POVERTY,’ by John A. Hobson, is a study of 
poverty as it exists in England to-day, with some consideration of 
proposed remedies. The author begins by setting forth the extent 
and character of the poverty that exists in London, with some ref- 
erences to other places; and shows in a striking way what evils, 
physical and moral, flow from such a chronic state of want. Lack 
of employment and irregular employment are in his opinion the 
main immediate causes of poverty, and he gives too little weight to 
the fact, which he nevertheless admits, that most of those who suf- 
fer from lack of employment are inefficient workers. He dwells at 
great length on what is called the ‘ sweating system,’ and recounts 
the evils that result from it; yet he seems at a loss for a remedy. 
Nor does he, so far as we can discover, suggest any new remedies 
for poverty in general, though he discusses and rejects many that 
have been proposed by others. He almost ridicules the idea that 
moral causes are at the bottom of the evil, and insists that indus- 
trial reform must precede moral reform. But how this industrial 
reform is to be brought about we cannot gather from the pages of 
Mr. Hobson’s work. (London: Methuen & Co.) ——‘ APPLICA- 
TION AND ACHIEVEMENT '’ is a collection of essays by J. Hazard 
Hartzell, edited by his sons. The various papers of which it con- 
sists treat of such themes as Genius, Character, Manners, Oppor- 
tunity, etc., and read as if they were originally prepared as popelsr 
lectures. The style is too often rhetorical, but always refined and 
dignified and of uniform quality. The thoughts are for the most 
part commonplace and not presented in any striking light; yet they 
are generally sound and always of good moral tendency. The 

wer of genius, the effect of new ideas in society, the supreme 
importance of character, and the uses of adversity, are among 
the topics treated ; and all the essays give evidence of conscientious 
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thought and moral earnestness. To readers who are familiar with 
the best literature they will bring nothing new; but those whose 
reading and experience have been limited may find in them food 
for reflection. ($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘ THE DIVORCE PROBLEM,’ by Walter F. Willcox, isthe first of a 
series of ‘Studies in History, Economics and Public Law,’ to b: is- 
‘sued by Columbia College. It is mainly a summary of the statistics 
relating to divorce collected by Carroll D.Wright of the U. S. Labor 
Bureau, with comments by Mr. Willcox. The author's principal 
object is to ascertain what effect the comparative laxity of the 
divorce laws in different States has upon the number of divorces ; 
and his conclusion is that moral causes and public opinion are 
more influential in the matter than mere law—an opinion, we sup- 
pose, that is shared by most people who have studied the subject. 
But when the author comes to pation the causes of the great in- 
crease in the number of divorces in the country in recent years, and 
to make suggestions as to the pty he fails to bring out any- 
thing new or instructive, so that he leaves the subject essentially 
as he found it——-THE MAy number of the Azaais of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science is the second part of 
a work on statistics by August Meitzen, translated by Roland P. 
Falkner. The first part having dealt with the history of the sub- 
ject, the second part treats of the ‘ Theory and Technique of Sta- 
tistics,’ and makes a pamphlet of about one hundred pages. It 
contains some good observations on the general theory and use of 
Statistics with particular directions for preparing and formulating 
them ; but it alas contains a vast deal of commonplace thought set 
forth in circumlocutory style and with an air of oracular wisdom 
which may seem very profound to some people, but which strikes 
us in just the opposite way. A shorter and simpler treatment 
of the subject would have been at orice more interesting and more 
instructive. ($1.50. Philadelphia.) 


Dr. PAUL CARUS has issued a second edition of his ‘ Funda- 
mental Problems,’ revised in a few points and enlarged by an ap- 
pendix of a hundred pages. His views are already so well known 
that we need not spend much time in expounding them ; but our 
disagreement with them is fundamental. Supernaturalism: in all 
its forms is the object of his hatred and scorn, and the fact that 
theologians have maintained a certain doctrine, philosophical or 
ethical, is with him a sufficient reason for rejecting it. His own 
doctrine he calls ‘ monism,’ but it is nothing but old-fashioned ma- 
terialism under anew name. There is no God, according to Dr. 
‘Carus, and no soul, consciousness being a mere function of the 
body; and he even goes so far as to say that the existence of im- 
material realities is impossible (p. 86). His mode of reasoning is 
singularly loose and inconclusive ; indeed, the book is little more 
than a rambling discourse on the various problems of philosophy, 
or such of them as its author deems worthy of consideration. The 
appendix is occupied almost entirely with replies to the various 
criticisms made upon the first edition of the work; but most of 
them relate to superficial matters, the main questions being passed 
over with little attention to the views of opponents. The book 
‘contains nothing that is new, and is in no sense an addition to 
philosophical literature. ($1.50. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co.) 


SCHILLER’S ‘ Geisterseher ’ is another of these refreshing novel- 
ties in the text-book line to which we are rapidly becoming accus- 
tomed from the energy and intelligence of the Boston publishers. 
Prof. Joyner edits the first book only, but as Schiller himself left 
the work a fragment, we cannot complain of this. It sketches the 
memoirs of a soul that passes through a Pythagorean transforma- 
tion from superstition.to scepticism, and is peculiarly interesting to 
students of the times of Cagliostro. (25 cts. D.C. Heath & Co.’s 
Modern Language Series.) ——PROF. THOMAS edits for the same 
house Riehl’s ‘ Der Fluch der Schénheit,’ one of the fifty or more 
Novellen with which the popular Munich professor has illustrated 
German life and history from the eighth century. Sir Walter Scott, 
Mrs. Graham and John Wilson Croker gave a mighty impulse to 
this method of teaching history in ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ ‘ Little 
Arthur’s History of England,’ etc.; and Riehl has taken up the 
method with eminent success. This particular novelette describes 
“The Thirty Years’ War’ (1618-1648), and is amply explained 
with illustrative notes by the editor——ProF. GRANDGERT takes 
*L’Abbé Constantin’ and makes it the basis of an ingenious set 
of French Exercises for pupils in their second or third year. The 
method is a very —_ one and has long been used with success. 
{D. C. Heath & Co) 


AN engraved portrait of Dr. Charles “A. Briggs, with a sketch 
of his life and work, will form the main feature of the July B20k 
Buyer. 
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Recent Fiction 
‘BROOKE'S DAUGHTER’ is a very clever, attractive girl, who 
has been brought up in a convent, with no knowledge of her 
father and very little of her mother. When her mother at last 
takes her away she explains to her that she and her father have been 
separated since the child was a baby, and that they had mutually 
to have her in a convent until she should arrive at an age 
of reason. She was then to spend a year alternately with each 
parent, after which she was to choose which she would live with 
permanently. She goes to her father first and he receives her as 
he would a stranger, thinking that his wife has prejudiced the girl 
against him. They win each other’s confidence at last, however, 
and the girl sets to work to reconcile her parents. At first her ef- 
forts are unavailing, but in the end, moved by a misfortune which 
has come upon her husband through no fault of his own, the wife 
acknowledges that she was too hasty once, too hard upon him 
always, and that she is willing to go back to him, not only on 
the child's account, but because she loves him. The story is by 
Adeline Sergeant, and is fairly good. (50 cts. United States 
Book Co.) 





THE MOST charming contributions to recent fiction of a light 
order are the quaint little volumzs which conpose the Unknown 
Library. ‘The Story of Eleanor Lambert,’ by Magdalen Brooke, 
is no exception to this standard of excellence. Eleanor Lambert 
and Felicia Gray are intimate friends. The latter becomes en- 
gaged to a man who, though he strives with all his might to be 
true to his fiancée, cannot resist the fascination that her friend 
exercises over him from the instant he lays his eyes upon her. 
Eleanor knows that he loves her as he will never love the woman 
he has promised to marry, and she loves him as absolutely in re- 
turn. Felicia sees all this and begs her friend not to take her lover 

‘ away from her. Eleanor swears to her that she can trust her, 
and need have no fears where she is concerned. Felicia and Will 
are married and go off to Scotland to live, and for ten years he and 
Eleanor never meet. She then receives a telegram from Felicia 
saying Will has had a bad fall from his horse and is dying and wishes 
to see her. They meet once more just as his eyes are closing in 
death. The wife sent for the woman her husband loved because 
she could not bear that he should not have what he wanted before 
he died. The story is told with exquisite taste and feeling, and 

*the characters of the two women are most beautiful. (50 cts. 
Cassell Publishing Co.) 





‘ TINKLETOP’S CRIME’ is the first in a volume of short stories 
by George R. Sims, and is one of the most strained, ridiculous and 
fatiguing efforts to raise a laugh that has been encountered in 
print in a long while. Tinkletop is p>:suaded that he is responsi- 
ble for the murder of a certain person who has displeased him, and 
a great deal of money is extorted frcm him to hush the matter u 
and save him from the gallows. The man has not been murdere 
and the money is extorted for f:n, and Tinkletop finally discovers 
that such is the case. Humor,*in or out of books, which depends 
upon practical jokes to carry it off is perfectly hopeless The 
rest of the stories are about like this. (So cts. Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co.) ——IT IS DIFFICULT to imagine how Edgar Fawcett, 
who put some good work into ‘An Ambitious Woman,’ could 
have degenerated so as to write such hopeless stuff as is contained 
in his latest novel, ‘A New York Family.’ All the most famous 
localities of New York are brought in from time to time to lend in- 
terest to a story which has been ruined already by an endless flow 
of cheap sentimentality and by a collection of characters, men and 
women, with whom one has no patience. The Tammany mag 
nates figure largely in the story, also. It is bad enough to have to 
read of the doings of Tammany in the morning papers without 
taking them up in fiction, too. The book is illustrated with a series 
of abominable woodcuts, the paper and type are dreadful, and the 
binding is a flaming combination of red and yellow. Binding, pa- 
per and illustrations, however, are quite worthy of the story. ($r. 
Cassell Publishing Co.) 





A BROTHER sends for his sister and tells her that the hope she 
has always cherished that her soa will be his heir must be set aside, 
as he was married long ago, and the daughter born of that mar- 
riage is almost of age and must be ackaowledged. The next da 
he is thrown from his carriage and killed, and, as no one knows o} 
the marriage and of the child as the legitimate heiress except her- 
self, the sister remains silent and lets her son inherit the estate 
that he has looked upon so long as his. In the course of time the 
young man meets his cousin and falls desperately in love with her 
without knowing her history. She knows who he is, however, and 
taunts him with having defrauded her of her inheritance. He sees 
in a flash that his mother, who has died in the meantime, must be 
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responsible for the whole thing, and he seeks to excuse her in his 

sweetheart’s eyes. The girl finally yields to her love for him, for- 

the wrong his family have done her and consents to marry 

im. The story is clear and simple and may interest certain 

readers, but it has no special merit. It is called ‘A Hidden Foe,’ 
and is by G. A. Henty., (5octs. U. S. Book Co.) 





. Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


‘ Shakespeare as an Actor. —This is the title of an article by Mr. 
Alexander Cargill in Scrzbner's Magazine for May, which is admir- 
ably illustrated with reproductions of old iy ae of the theatres, 
actors, etc., of Shakespeare’s time, mostly from Mr. Henry Irving's 
collection. These are, indeed, the most valuable part of the paper, 
the text, though containing much interesting matter, being marred 

not a few inaccuracies. Mr. Cargill says, for instance, that ‘ by 
ber, 1594,’ the dramatist had ‘ written no fewer than twelve 
iginal plays,’ besides what he had done ‘in the way of collabo- 
rating or remodelling pieces for the stage.’ It would be difficult to 
make out the dozen plays, even if we include ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
and ‘1 Henry VI.,’ which few critics believe to be Shakespeare’s 
except in part—and that a very small part,—and the early form of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which apparently Mr. Cargill does #o¢ include, 
since he refers to the play afterwards as written ‘ probably early in 
1596,’ without any hint of an earlier version. On the other hand, 
he must include ‘ The Merchant of Venice,’ in which he elsewhere 
says that Burbadge acted the pest of Shylock in 1593, though no 
good critic dates the play earlier than 1 po which is almost cer- 
bas two or three years before it could have been written. 

Of Shakespeare as an actor we know scarcely anything. The 
earliest definite notice of his appearance on the stage, according to 
Halliwell-Phillipps (whom Mr. Cargill quotes), is ‘one in which he 
is recorded as vin been a player in two comedies before Queen 
Elizabeth at Greenwich Palace in December, 1594.’ There is a 
tradition, left on record by Oldys, that he played the part of Adam 
in ‘As You Like It.’ Mr. Cargill mentions this, but does not refer 
to the tradition of his playing the Ghost in‘ Hamlet.’ Rowe in his 
‘Life of Shakespeare’ (1709) says :—‘ His name is printed, as the 
custom was in those times, amongst those of the other players, be- 
fore some old plays, but without any particular account of what 
parts he us’d to play; and tho’ I have inquir’d, I could never meet 
with any further account of him this way than that the top of his 
performance was the ghost in his own Hamlet.’ Rowe does not 
seem to have known that, according to the 1616 edition of Ben Jon- 
son’s works, Shakespeare had the réle of Knowell in the original 
cast of ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ when Henry Condell was Cap- 
tain Bobadil, Burbadge was Kitely, and Will Kempe was Mr. Ste- 
phen. He was also an actor in Ben’s ‘Sejanus’; and John Davies 
of Hereford, in his ‘Scourge of Folly’ (1610), refers to his having 
‘ plaid some kingly parts.’ Mr. Fleay thinks that one of these may 
have been the King in Peele’s ‘ Edward I.,’ where in scene 3 Elinor 
says to Baliol :— 

Shake [thou] thy spear in honour of his name 
Under whose royalty thou wear’st the same, 

Mr. Cargill is able to tell us more about Shakespeare’s fellow- 
actors than about the poet himself in that capacity, Burbadge and 
Kempe being treated with special fulness. The fact that the former 
was probably the original Hamlet is mentioned, with the tradition that 
he was trained in the part by the author ; but curiously enough, there 
is no reference to the generally accepted opinion that the Queen’s 
remark (v. 2. 298), ‘ He’s fat and scant of breath,’ was inserted by 

speare because Burbadge was corpulent and likely to get out 
of breath in the fencing scene. The Elegy on Burbadge (1618 or 
1619), in one of its half-dozen forms, has the lines :— 
No more young Hamlet, though but scant of breath, 
Shall cry ‘ Revenge!’ for his dear father’s death. 

It is remarkable, by the by, that no emendations for ‘fat’ 
have been proposed except ‘hot’ and ‘faint,’ neither of which has 
been adopted by any of the editors. Charles Cowden-Clarke be- 
lieved that the reference was, ‘not to Burbadge, but to Hamlet 
himself, who, as a sedentary student, a man of contemplative hab- 
its, one given rather to reflection than to action, might naturally be 
supposed to be of somewhat plethoric constitution.’ He adds :— 
* This accords well with his not daring to drink while he is heated 
with the fencing-bout ; with his being of a “ complexion” that makes 
him feel the weather “ sultry and hot”; with his custom of walkin 
“four hours together in the lobby”; with his having a speci 
“breathing time of the day”; and with his telling Horatio that he 
has “been in continual practice ” of fencing,—as though he took set 
exercise for the purpose of counteracting: his constitutional ten- 
dency t» that full habit of body which is apt to be the result of 






+ is the expression of ‘a deep-rooted dislike to his calling.’ 
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sedentary occupation and a too sedulous addiction to scholarly pur- 

suits.’ But all these things—except his not drinking when he was 

heated, which was no more than ordinary prudence, though here a 

dramatic necessity—can be naturally ascribed to his active habits 

and fondness for manly exercises. I do not like the idea of a fat 

Hamlet. 

Mr.Cargill refers to Burbadgeas probably a native of Shakespeare’s 
county ; but Halliwell-Phillipps says:—‘ The oft-repeated statement 
that Richard Burbadge came from that locality is unsupported by 
the faintest evidence, there being no pretence whatever for conjec- 
turing that the Stratford family were in any way connected with 
that of the great actor.’ The name was not uncommon in other 
parts of England. 

Of Kempe we are told that he was the original Dogberry in 
‘Much Ado’; but there is no allusion to the interesting fact that, 
in the folio of 1623, we find ‘ Kemp’ nine times and ‘ Kem.’ thrice 
before Dogberry’s speeches in iv.,2. Mr. Cargill adds that Kempe 
also probably took the part of the 1st Grave-digger in ‘ Hamlet ’; 
but eee pronounces this conjecture ‘contrary to all 
probability,’ there being ‘no reliable evidence that Kempe was a 
member of Shakespeare’s company either at or after the production 
of “‘ Hamlet.”’ 

Mr. Cargill agrees with Mr. Irving (to whom, however, he does 
not refer here) in doubting whether Shakespeare in the 11oth 
and 111th Sonnets refers to his profession as an actor. He says 
(much as Mr. Irving does in the ‘ Henry Irving’ edition of Shake- 
speare) :—‘ It is scarcely — to believe, from the strong personal 
animus shown through the speech [Hamlet’s] to the players, that 
Shakespeare could ever have set his face against a profession which, 
in that speech, he so aren champions.’ If we had only the 
1roth Sonnet, the reference to his profession would be doubtful, 
but in the 111th it is not easy to find any other application for the 

- opening lines :— 
O for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That-did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 

It is not necessary, however, to assume, as some critics do, that this 
It is 
more probably due, like other utterances in the Sonnets that might 
be quoted if space permitted, to a transient mood. The speech to 
the players may indeed suggest that the poet was sometimes dis- 
gusted with his theatrical ‘environment.’ His ideal of his art was 
high, as Mr. Irving notes—‘ to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to 
nature ; to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and pressure’; but the 
reality was far short of that idea. There were the players he had 
seen play—and what was worse, ‘heard others praise, and that 
highly ’—who ‘strutted and bellowed’ and ‘ imitated humanity so 
abominably ’ that it must have sorely vexed his soul to be mixed up 
with them... No wonder that now and then he chided fortune for 
making him an actor. 





The neers aged Memorial Library at Stratford.—tThe Libra- 
rian’s Report for the year ending March 25, 1891, a copy of which 
has been sent me by Dr. Furnivall, states that during the year 470 vol- 
umes have been added tothe library, which now numbers 6260 vol- 
umes. The collection has also been greatly increased by pamphlets, 
curious play-bills, portraits, miniatures, photographs, relics of Shake- 
spearian interest, newspaper cuttings, etc. The added books are 
chiefly American, the great majority having been obtained by pur- 
chase. Our publishers and others on this side of the ocean have 
not responded so readily as could be desired to the appeals of the 
Librarian for gz/ts of American Shakespeariana. 

Among the curiosities added to the Collection this past year is 
the skull used by John Kemble and Edmund Kean in playing 
Hamlet. This skull appears in the portrait of Kemble, painted by 
Sir Thomas Laurence, now in the National Portrait Gallery at 
London. 

Gifts for the Library may be sent to Mr. A. H. Wall, Librarian, 
Shakespeare Memorial, Stratford-on-Avon. The Herald of that 
town, in a recent article, gives the following hint to the many who’ 
might contribute to its shelves but have not yet done so :— 

In looking over the books upon the shelves of the Memorial Library, 
and noting the list of donations, one is struck by the many names of 
Shakespearean authors, actors, scholars, and publishers, and the many 
recently-published books, Shakespearean pa histrionic, English and 
foreign, conspicuous by their absence. Every week brings gifts, small 
or large; but when one thinks of the authors, artists, engravers, actors, 
theatrical managers, printers, publishers, bookbinders, and the thou- 
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sands of others who indirectly or directly have benefited and continue 
to benefit in one degree or another by the works of William Shake- 
speare, not only in that nobler and higher sense in which we are all 
benefited, but in the meaner and smaller ways of trades and professions, 
it is saddening to see how comparatively few the donors are to that most 
noble gift of noble givers. 

The Folio Variation in‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’—Dr. H. 
H. Furness suggests to me that the variation in ‘Women were 
made to beare ’(or ‘ beate '), mentioned a fortnight ago, may be only 
apparent, being due to an imperfect or broken letter in the copy of 
the Folio photographed for the Chatto and Windus edition ; and 
my friend in Boston who called my attention to the variation tells me 
now that. the supposed ¢ ‘differs from the undoubted 7's in the 
book.’ He adds the query :—‘Is it possible that Paterson used 
Chatto and Windus’s book in printing his Edinburgh edition ?’ 
It would be strange if he took this reduced and indistinct fac-simile 
for ‘copy’ when he might have obtained Staunton’s or Booth’s 
reprint for the purpose ; but how otherwise can we explain his giv- 
ing ‘ beate’ in this passage, if it is #o¢ a variation in the original ? 
- If any reader of The Critic can throw any further light on the sub- 
ject, I shall be grateful for it. 

The ‘ Griggs’ Fac-simile Quartos—I stated a fortnight ago, 
that the price of single volumes was fixed at a guinea, or 21s. . It 
is so given in the circular issued a few weeks ago on the comple- 
tion of the series; but it has since been decided to sell such vol- 
umes at half this rate, or 10s. 6d. (about $2.50), provided they can 
be furnished without breaking up complete sets. 


Mr. William Winter's ‘Gray Days and Gold.'—This little 
book (Macmillan & Co., 75 cents), the publishers tell us, ‘is in- 
tended as a companion to “ Shakespeare’s England,” and relates 
to the gray days of an American wanderer in the British Islands, 
and to the gold of thought and fancy that can be found there.’ It 
is a kind of poetic guide-book to the districts with which it deals, 
and the tourist will find it a genial and suggestive pocket-compan- 
ion (it is small enough for that) in following the author to Strat- 
ford and Shottery, as well as to ‘the haunts of Moore,’ to ‘the 
lakes and fells of Wordsworth,’ to ‘the home of Dr. Johnson,’ to 
‘the land of Marmion’ (these are the titles of some of the chap- 
ters), and to localities connected with Burns, Byron and others. 
The Saturday, Review, chary as it is in its praise of anything from 
Yankee pens, pays Mr. Winter an honest tribute in saying that 
‘he is a convincing and eloquent interpreter of the august memories 
and venerable sanctities of the old country.’ 





The Lounger 


WHEN ELLEN TERRY was last in this country I asked her 
why she didn’t follow the example of Helen Faucit, now Lady 
Martin, and write of the stage. Scornful washer reply :—‘I am an 
actress, nota writer! I hope that I know enough to stick to my last.’ 
But time changes all things. Not that Miss Terry is any less 
an actress, but she is more of a writer; for the editor of Zhe 
New Review has persuaded her to give some of her ‘ Stray Me- 
mories’ to that magazine. In the last number she discusses that 
much-discussed question, the reality of stage tears. Miss Terry 
declares that her tears are genuine. When, as Beatrice, she says, 
‘TI listen in the church scene each night to Hero being “ done to 
death by slanderous tongues”; to her father’s agony and grand 
championship of her; to the sweet, tender words of the Friar, I 
ask myself, How can any one hear such words unmoved?’ Miss 
Terry does not argue that the absence of tears shows a lack of 
feeling. Sarah Bernhardt, for instance, cannot cry, so she herself 
told Miss Terry. ‘But I know,’ says Miss Terry, ‘that she fe/¢ 
crying, though her tears would not come.’ And she adds, ‘al- 
though I did not see, “I heard her tears,” and knew that they were 
in her soul.’ Despite all that Diderot and even Coquelin have said 
to the contrary, Miss Terry does not believe that an actress can 
really move her audience unless she is herself affected. But ‘to 
teach the art of shedding tears,’ she exclaims, ‘is as impossible as 
to teach the art of feeling.’ Now I am sorry not to agree with so 
excellent an authority as Miss Terry, but I know that the art of 
shedding tears cam be taught. I once knew a girl whose great ac- 
complishment was to shed tears without cause. Her girl friends 
would say, ‘Come, let us see you cry ’; and s big eyes 
would roil heavenward and the big tears would roll down her 
cheeks. She could do more in the way of accomplishing an object 
with these tears than she could have done with any number of ar- 
} yagoe Finally one of her friends coaxed her to tell how she 

id it, and in a moment of weakness she told. I don’t know what 
the secret was, but probably others do, for a secret known to two 
is never in safe keeping. 
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MR. FRANK HARRIS has put newlife into the staid Fortnightly 
Review. Since he became its editor a few years since it has come 
into the front rank of English periodicals, A shrewd observer of 
the literary field at home and abroad estimates the circulation of 
The Nineteenth Century at about 10,000 and that of The Fort- 
mag hily at some 6500; the other unillustrated monthlies being as far 
behind the latter as the latter isin rear of The Nineteenth Century. 
The success of The Fortnighily is due, I say, to Mr. Harris—and 
Mr. Harris knows it. He is a London ‘ magazinist’ with a differ- 
ence, having spent several years of his active manhood at Kansas. 
City, or some similar centre of Western civilization. He is a dog- 
matic fellow, who has read a good deal and observed a good deal, 
and who talks a good deal, too, running on more fluently and more en- 
tertainingly, perhaps, than if he were careful to verify all his data 
before entering upon a prandial or post-prandial monologue of four: 
or five hours’ duration. I do not mean to imply that Mr. Harris. 
draws the long bow ; but he loves to talk, and talks well, in a very 
agreeable voice; and being a man of theories he sometimes rides a 
leaden-footed fact rather hard in order to make it keep pace with 
the idea it is meant to illustrate. 





IN THE JUNE Fortnightly Mr. Harris takes a new departure, 
the number closing with a story ‘by the Editor.’ The tale is both 
crude and strong. It is fairly well told, though deficient in all the 
minor graces of the story-teller’s art. The theme is a wholly un- 
pleasant one, and the way in which it is treated does nothing to 
mitigate its grossness, The scene is laid in a Western town, yet 
the author shows no greater familiarity with either the superficial 
or the deeper phases of life in the West than might be picked up 
from a casual reading of American newspapers and books. Zhe 
Atheneum hints that ‘A Modern Idyl’ is likely to be followed b 
other stories from the same pen; adding that Mr. Harris ‘will 
prove a notable recruit to the small number of those who can write: 
a short story.’ 





OTHER NOTEWORTHY contributions to the same number are a 
leading article on the British Army, in which the deficiencies of 
that organization are pointed out with a pitiless pen. The writer 
of this criticism is Sir Charles Dilke—proprietor of the paper which: 
prints the above compliment to the editor of the Review, Still 
another paper, that will be read with keen interest by Americans 
if not by English folk, is an essay on American poetry by Mr. 
Theodore Watts, the verse-critic of Sir Charles’s journal, The 
Atheneum. Mr. Watts takes advantage of a momentary respite 
from the congenial task of eulogizing some new book by his com- 
mensal, Mr. Swinburne, to point out that American poems are al- 
most as scarce as snakes in Ireland. And in onesense—the sense 
in which he means it—that is true; the point being that a poem 
written in English is an English poem, whether the author be born 
and bred in America, in Australia, in Stratford, or in Bethnab 
Green. Dialect poems, such as ‘ The Biglow Papers,’ may perhaps 
be called American; but the more beautiful and classical the verse: 
is, the more truly is the poem an English poem, the standards the 
writer is judged by being precisely the same as those by which the 
contemporary English poet is tried. 

The National Observer has read this article of Mr. Watts’s and 
also one by Prof. Thomas Dayidson which appears in the cur- 
rent Forum. With his somewhat boresome antipathy to things 
American, the editor seizes this chance to make mincemeat of 
Mr. Davidson; to assure him (regardless of Mr. Watts’s theory) 
that American he is and American he must remain, however dis- 
tasteful it may be to him to be known as so despicable a thing. 
As often happens with cross-grained people mounted upon hob- 
bies, the Odserver, however accurate as to its logic, is hope- 
lessly at sea as to its facts: Mr. Davidson is a Scotchman, not 
many years resident in the United States. 





THE PORTRAIT that precedes Mr. Arthur Brisbane’s biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Richard Harding Davis in the June Book Buyer 
is as spirited and lifelike as the sketch itself :—no better likeness 
of a literary worker has appeared in the Book Buyer series; in- 
deed, I don’t remember anothersogood. The American edition of 
Mr. Davis’s ‘ Gallegher,’ by the way, is dedicated to his mother,. 
the English ‘To Francesca and Her Godmother.’ The name is 
that of the little daughter of a New York poet and editor; the 
‘Godmother’ is Mrs. Cleveland. The child’s permission was not 
obtained: the lady’s was. Mr. Davis thinks he has had a call 
from Mr. Walter Besant’s bogus brother. The visitor said he was 
Mr. F, C, Burnand’s son and out of money. The experienced 
young editor let him talk for a quarter of an hour; and then showed 
him where he had contradicted himse!f, and told him confidence 
men were his especial prey. The discomfited Englishman there~ 
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upon related, with tears, an entirely different story, saying he was 
ac an’s son from Newcastle. Mr. Davis did something for 
him, and let him go scot-free to hunt up other victims. 





Miss AGNES REPPLIER has an amusing essay in the July A/- 
4antic on ‘English Railway fiction,’ which she finds of pretty poor 
‘quality. ‘Penny dreadfuls’ seem to be its main stay, though you 
can get your Carlyle, your Emerson or your ‘Autocrat’ at the 
same counter. But the great travelling public cares little for either 
of these :—it wants its impossible lords and ladies, with its pecu- 
liar villains unknown outside of this class of literature. It is 
dreadful trash; but I cannot greatly regret its existence, since we 
owe it to one of Miss Repplier’s brightest writings. Speaking of 
railway literature, there will soon be a ‘ penny-in-the-slot ’ arrange- 
ment in all the English railway-carriages for dealing out books to 
travellers. I only wish some such system could be adopted in this 
country: it might—if anything could—do away with the unspeak- 
able train-boy and his ear-splitting, indescribable voice. When I 
“see one of those boys enter a car with his arms piled high with 
ee literature, and know that every one of the titles is 
tto be howled in my face with a pronunciation that makes them 
almost unrecognizable, I sigh for the voiceless machine. 





Boston Letter 


IN THE pretty St. James’s Episcopal Church in Roxbury, one 
day last week, while the boy’s choir was singing the bridal chorus 
‘from ‘ Lohengrin,’ and the gentle-faced bride was advancing along 
the aisle so lavishly decorated by her children friends, a great 
amany acquaintances of the young husband-elect must have thought 
how acceptable a gift from the city fathers would have been that 
dong-delayed order for the Paul Revere statue. 

I remember well my first glimpse of the model, which, executed 
3 a youth of twenty-three, won the award over the experienced 

homas Bail and Daniel C. French. It was in the Studio Build- 
"ing in Tremont Street, where thé ambitious Western sculptor, 
Cyrus E, Dallin, had just succeeded in securing a room, and there, 
andeed, was he happy in his glory. He had come to Boston from 
Utah. His father, a miner, had been able to help him only a 
little, but the kindness of a Presbyterian clergyman had given 
chim means to study his art with better facilities, and the later 
.aid of other gentlemen, who recognized the lad’s talents, had 
furnished him the money for reaching Boston. The miners had 
been deeply interested in the heads young Dallin modelled out 
-of a peculiar clay found in the mines, where for one year he 
worked with his father, and Bostonians, in after days, found equal 
anterest in his terra-cotta reproductions. He made panther sta- 
tuettes in copy of Barye’s statue, and by their sale helped pay 
this expenses while he studied with Trueman Bartlett. Then he 
secured a little studio of his own in an old-fashioned house in 
Pemberton Square and there designed his Paul Revere statue. 

The Committee came, saw, was conquered. The sculptor, 
knowing that twenty thousand dollars was to be paid for the 
‘bronze figure, might well have looked forward with pleasure, but 
that pleasure naturally diminished after seven years of anticipation 
without result. The crime of possessing youth seemed to elders 
‘who had forgotten their young days an obstacle in the way of 
Mr. Dallin’s receiving the formal contract for the double life-size 
equestrian statue in Seomse, and so Paul Revere is still unhonored 
dn the public parks. A delay of twenty years more may bring the 
sculptor to an age when he can be given his well-earned award 
‘without too much encouragement seeming to be offered to ambi- 
‘tious, bright ours men who have the temerity to contest with 
veterans—and win. This week, however, undelayed congratula- 
tions have been his due as he received the hand of Miss Vittoria 
Colonna Murray of Boston. 

A memorial volume, at least, in honor of the hero of the famous 
tide is to come before the public within a month. Mr. Elbridge H. 
Goss, a prominent antiquary of Melrose, has written a ‘ Life of Paul 
Revere,’ which is to be published in two volumes by j. G. Cup- 
ples. An interesting feature in the book will be the illustrating, 
a number of the pictures being copies of Revere’s own work. 

Among the books which Little, Brown & Co. are preparing for 
the fall literary campaign are three translations. Jeremiah Curtin 
thas taken from the Russian Michael Zagosin’s ‘ Evening on the 
Hopyor,’ * Kuzma Rostchin ’ and ‘ The Three Suitors,’ and the pub- 
dishers will bring them out under a single cover in July. Before 
‘that, time, possi! 1 Curtin’s translation of Henryk Sienkiewicz's 
~sequel to his own historical story, ‘With Fire and Sword,’ will be 
brought out under the title of ‘ The ay 3 In the sequel the 
éumorous ea and the little duelling knight, Volodyorski, re- 
-appear with other familiar characters of the earlier book. The third 
translation, to be ready in July, is from the French—‘ Carine, a 
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Story of Sweden,’ by Louis Enault. The first publication in the 
‘choice library edition’ of Charles Lever’s novels will also appear 
this fall from the same publishers. They have decided to issue the 
second volume, ‘Charles O'Malley,’ first, and to follow it with ‘ The 
Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.’ 

Roberts Bros. have turned their attention also to the popular 
novels of other lands. They are now preparing to bring out the 
first book of Jean de la Brete, author of ‘ Le Comte de Paleni.’ The 
title of their translation ofhis ‘Mon Oncle et Mon Curé’ will be 
‘ The Story of René.’ Mrs. Julia W. Davis of Cambridge is the 
translator. 

I was looking over the list of names submitted to the Alumni of 
Harvard College for their votes in choosing candidates for the 
Board of Overseers, and I was struck with the absence of literary 
men from the roll. To-morrow, Commencement Day, the vacan- 
cies in the Board are to be filled, and it is very evident that the 
Committee of the Alumni recognize the necessity of — busi- 
ness men and lawyers at the helm of the old ship of Minerva. 
Eleven men of law were in the preliminary list of twenty from 
which the graduates made their initial selection, together with two 
manufacturers, a railroad officer, a mining company’s officer and 
an insurance company’s president. In the entire list but four could 
admit that they had written books or other publications, and three 
of the four were authors of technical, medical or legal works only. 
The fourth, the Rev. Charles F. Dole, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Jamaica Plain, was practically the sole literary 
representative of the score, his works on ‘Jesus and the Men 
About Him’ and ‘ The Citizen and the Neighbor’ giving him that 
distinction. Yet Mr. Dole was not chosen for the final list of can- 
didates, and in that last list of thirteen only one writer of books or 
other publications was included. It would be curious if the vote 
to-morrow casts him aside also. 

Like a good New Englander the old Boston Museum, which 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on June 14, can trace its lineage 
back to the days of our nation’s infancy. Eighty and more years 
ago an enterprising maker of wax figures formed his images for 
the delight of the local public. His curiosities ultimately went to 
‘ Daddy * Greenwood’s old curiosity-shop, and from that original 
New England Museum took their departure, in 1841, to the halls of 
the new Boston Museum, then opened on that corner site where 
now stands Horticultural Hall. Five years later the second (and 
present) home of the Museum was opened, a few hundred feet 
north of the old one; and within that second building have ap- 
peared more favorites of the play-going public and more plays 
which have made a history for themselves than has been the case 
with any other theatre in America. 

When the ‘ grand concert’ was given in the Boston Museum and 
Gallery of Fine Arts by John Sinclair, the English vocalist and 
father of Mrs. Edwin Forrest, together with ‘the celebrated Miss 
Melton,’ on the 14th of June, 1841, neither the projectors of the en- 
terprise nor the attending audience had any surmise of the future 
developments of the house. They sawin Yankee Hill and his 
musical olio, in Ned Kendall and his wonderful bugle solos, in 
Love the ventriloquist, in Signor Blitz, inthe Maeders and Dempster, 
the Scotch balladist, as well as in the Indian warriors, the mys- 


 terious Bypsy girl, and the diorama of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 


merely side-attractions to the great collection of curios and wax 
figures. And even down to the present day there are numerous 
good people, of Puritanical ancestry, who would feel a righteous 
horror at entering a theatre but who see no harm in visiting a 
museum, to look at the big cases of birds, beasts and relics 
that line its walls even now, and afterwards to listen to the ‘ en- 
tertainment ’ thoughtfully provided as accompaniment to the tour 
of inspection. 

Still the stuffed peacocks, monkeys and deer, still the unques- 
tionably genuine mermaid and the actual club that killed Capt. 
Cook, still the wax groups illustrating the immoral effects of drink 
upon father, mother and children, still the copies of Hogarth’s 
sketches and the statues of Venus and Mercury display their an- 
cient but everlasting charms in the immense lobby of the Museum ; 
like spinsters of uncertain age preferring to be wall-flowers rather 
than to retire completely from public sight, but (unlike the ad- 
vanced spinsters) wedded—to art. These attractions of the Muse- 
um ruled supreme until one sad day in 1843, when a — or- 
ganized dramatic company came among them to drive them from 
the place of honor. On Monday evening, September 4, 1843, the 
‘ Hypochondriac,’ an ‘ approved comedietta,’ even if adapted from 
the French, was brought out with the petit comedy ‘Nature and 
Philosophy,’ the two oe uniting with a castanet dance, as inter- 
lude, by Miss M. A. Gannon, to form the first genuine dramatic 
program of the house. ere is now living in Boston a member of 
the orchestra of that evening, Signor Rametti, who was to continue 
for thirty-five years a Museum musician; but few, if any, of the 
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members of the company are living. There was Wm. H. Sedley 
‘Smith, the stage manager—‘ Harry Smith,’ as he was popularly 
termed,—an actor who in that first season was to play the leading 
+6'e in that most famous play of its day, ‘The Drunkard; or, the 
allen Saved,’ a melodrama destined to eclipse all previous records 
on the American stage with its run of twelve weeks in the initial 
season and with quickly succeeding runs that brought the number of 
‘its performances up to 199. There, too,,was Miss Caroline Fox, af- 
terwards Mrs. G. C. Howard, and famous as Topsy in the first 
production of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ which has held the stage un- 
til to-day; and there were G. C. Howard, the original St. Clair, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Germon, the original Uncle Tom and Eliza in 
the same play of 1852. Locke, the Yankee comedian, and Saun- 
ders, the Gasper in the first American performance of ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons’ at the old National Theatre in Boston in 1838, when 
‘Count Johannes was the Claude Melnotte; J. M. Field, Mrs. Mae- 
-der (Clara Fisher) and Miss Adelaide Phillips—noted names upon 
the American stage—were all entertainers in this first season of 
the old Boston Museum,—tozether with Dr. Valentine, the ventril- 
oquist, and Sami Bondi, the imitator of birds. 

Adelaide Phillips came forward when ‘ The Spoiled Child * was 
produced, playing Little Pickle; but her singing and dancing were 
the chief features on which her popularity then hung. E. L. Dav- 
enport sang ‘A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sail’ forty-six years ago 
at this historic house. William Warren, Mrs. J. R. Vincent, 
Helen and Lucille Western, Cornelia Jeffzrson (Joseph's sister), 
Lawrence Barrett and Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., were members of the 
stock company before the War; and after them came Kate 
Reignolds, author of ‘Yesterdays with Actors’; Annie Clarke, 
Charles Barron, L. R. Shewell, the dramatist of later years ; Mrs. 
E. L. Davenport, H. S, Murdoch, Louis James, George Riddle, W. 
H. Crane, Nat Goodwin, Marie Wainwright, Sadie Martinot, Mary 
Shaw and others of almost equal note. Edwin Booth made his 
first appearance on any stage as Tressel to his father’s Richard III. 
at the Museum, Sept. 10, 1849. 

Linen oe the entire half-century of its existence the Museum 
has had but three directors, and of these the present able and pro- 
gressive manager, Mr. R. N. Field, has a record of twenty-seven 
years to his credit, during which the theatre has never experienced 
an unsuccessful season. Such a history for the oldest stock- 
theatre in America is well worth commemorating. 


BOSTON, June 24, 1891. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


MR. JOHN CAMPBELL HARRIS of Philadelphia suggests that 
the capstone of the Arch be made the prize of a raffl: or lottery, 
one chance for which should cost $1 and ten chances $5. ‘ Theday 
of the inauguration the press might publish the winner's name,’ who 
would be as proud of being the owner of the capstone as if he were 
at liberty to remove it from the monument and set it up in his own 
front yard. Mr. Harris thinks that wise men as well as foolish 
would try their luck, with such a worthy object in view’as the in- 
crease of the Fund. : 

Treasurer Wm. R. Stewart, of 54 William Street, received from 
June 15 to 21, inclusive, the following contributions to the Fund : — 

$100 :—James H. Jones (additional). 

$50 each :—Miss Helen E. McDowell, Dr. Norvin B. Green (ad- 
ditional), Robert L. Maitland. 

‘ $35 each :—Fahnestock & Co. (additional), Miss Mary R. Cal- 
ender. 

$14.49:—Cash-box returns (including check from Raimondo 
Boretti for $10). 

Total, $105,044.47. - Amount still needed, $10,955.53. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

TWO MEMORABLE events in the history of Cooper Union are re- 
corded in the Thirty-second Annual Report of the Trustees of that 
noble institution :—one is the celebration on Feb. 12 of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Peter Cooper ; the other, the be- 
quest of $200,000 from the estate of the late Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather, as a permanent endowment fund for the Art School for 
Women. Hereafter this school will be able to train 709 pupils, 
instead of 350, at one time, and the top floors of the building are 
being enlarged accordingly. The Trustees are obliged to call for 
Outside assistance in providing books needed in the Library of the 
Institute. We trust they will receive it promptly. 

—Harriet Hosmer has nearly completed her model for the pro- 
aden statue of Queen Isabella, to be erected in the Woman's 

avilion at the World's Fair, and will bring it to America in the fall. 
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—A renin. gta of one of the most interesting pictures in the 
Irish National Gallery, ‘A Dutch Kitchen,’ by Quirinus Brekelen- 
kam, is the frontispiece of the June Portfolio. It shows an old 
lady seated in a chair. Her cupboard is open before her, and, 
judging from the clean-swept look of the place, it is as bare as 

me. Hubbard’s in the nursery rhyme. An article on ‘Some Re- 
cent Wall-Papers’ reproduces several designs by Walter Crane, G. 
R. Kennerley, and others, mostly following daberiné Renaissance 
models. The French painters of ‘Historic Genre’ in the present 
day are treated of by the editor, who gives among his illustrations 
a fine photogravure of ‘The Chess-Players,’ after F. Flameng. 
The etching of the number is by Mile. Poynet after David Artz’s 
‘ Fisherman's Wife.’ The Peak Castle, Derbyshire, the scene of 
Scott’s ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ is illustrated and described by John 
Leyland; and there is a long, illustrated notice, by Cosmo Monk- 
house, of M. Eugene Muntz’s work on the Renaissance. 


—Mr. J. Q. A. Ward's statue of Henry Ward Beecher was un- 
veiled in Brooklyn on Wednesday. 


The Death of Roumanille 


CaTHARINe A. JANVIER has translated for Zhe Critic 
the following article from Z’Aid/i of May 27. The paper is 
published at Avignon, in the Provengal language only, and 
is Mistral's organ, the editor being M. Baroncelli, the 
youngest of the Felibres. 

All Provence is mourning! The Capoulié of the Felibrige, the 
father of our renaissance, the good and joyous Roumanille, has 
just rendered up his soul to God !—and yet but a bare fifteen days 
ago he delighted us, here in these very pages, with his story of 
Mont Ventour. 

Oa Sunday, the 24th of May, the day of the Holy Maries, his 
death, the death of a saint and a poet, was as beautiful, joyous and 
serene as had been his life, He died surrounded by his wife, his 
children, his family and his friends; with Christ and the Madonna 
looking down on him ; beside him the portrait of Mistral, who, 
alas! was too far off in Italy to return in time to see him. He 
died surrounded by a number of little objects which in their pious 
silence told the story of his lovely life. At the head of his bed 
hung the candle from his first communion; under a glass globe 
near him was the golden periwinkle won in the Floral Games at 
Apt by Madame Roumanille while she still was Rose Anais Gras; 
near by was the plaster model of the poppies, apples and daisies 
that two years ago he had cut on his parents’ tomb at St. Remy. 
I remember how, when he showed it me at the sculptor’s, he, 
deeply moved, said to me: ‘ Poppies and daisies! Is not that just 
ped suits my father and mother, the gardener and the gardener’s 
wife?’ 

Could we but have written down all the supremely beautiful 
things he said before he fell asleep! In all his life the sweet poet 
of the daisies never spoke more sweetly. When the Holy Viati- 
cum was brought him, he asked for two little chaplets and a medal 
belonging to his mother. He wished to take his last communion 
with these remembrances before hiseyes. All the time the names 
of God, of his friends, and above all of our master Mistral, were on 
his tongue. Several times he said to Madame Roumanille: ‘ Ais, 
thou must tell Mistral, my best friend, that during all my death- 
agony he has been in my mind.’ In the night his hand seemed 
searching for something, and his wife asked hin: ‘Rouma, what 
searchest thou ?’ He answered:—‘ A friend’s hand to press.’ To 
the very last, he was interested in our Provengal newspaper, 
L’ Azolz, and on his death-bed he wished to dictate a story for it: 
‘L’ase, lou mid: e la cabro que se plagnon de pas éstre au coun- 
cours regionnau d’Avignoun.’ 

His last thoughts were of Provence. We had read to him an 
article on the Flemish renaissance. ‘See there now,’ said he, three 
or four times, ‘ how the old languages are reviving! That is like 
our Provengal. We will not be vanquished, much will be given us 
because we have claimed much!’ He recalled to mind all the 
verses he knew bearing on death, and read and recited them to 
those who were there. After he had taken the commuaion,. » 
‘ Death,’ said he, ‘ Death is not so fearful as the psalms of the 
Church make her out to be, when they say “ my dry tongue shall 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ”: it is not so pdietel to die!’ ‘ Oh,’ 
said he to his wife, while she was giving him the little cares one 
gives the dying, ‘ the Litany of the Virgin describes truly all wom- 
en when it says on cali, door of heaven, Salus infermorum, 
health of the sick!’ 

He sank softly away in a ray of the morning sun; and I am very 
sure that at the head of his bed, ready to receive his soul, and-to 
carry it to St. Estella in Paradise, stood my lord St. Michael, Prince 
of Paradise, and companion of Dzath—as is told in the prayer our 
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good captain learned from his mother and which he so loved to 
recite :-— 
M: unsegne Sant Michéu, prince déu paradis, 
Coumpagnoun de la mort, 
Vous recoumande moun amo, 
Quand sourtira de moun cors. 

I, his little felibre, I, his little scholar, had the happiness and the 
honor of being with him at the last, and of receiving his last breath.’ 
I shall never forget his face from which life had fled, his face in no 
wise disfigured : it seemed already shining with the plory of heaven. 

ust at the moment when Roumanille, the poet of the people, the 
lover of the South, lay dying, there passed under his chamber win- 
dows more than three hundred musicians who had come to a musical 
competition in Avignon. As they were passing, the airs they play- 
ed seemed sad, like a death-knell. It was as though our Southern 
France, in one great harmonious outburst, had joined in our grief. 
Now in the midst of daisies and red roses, pale but beautiful as a 
saint, he sleeps under his white shroud in the tomb at St. Remy 
where lie his father and mother, facing the garden he so loved. He 
who, when he chose, could make us laugh so gaily, to-day, oh how 
bitterly he makes us weep! 
FOLCO DE BARONCELLI. 


‘ We publish in the 470/27 of to-day one of those Christmas noéls 
of Roumanille’s that are so loved and are so popular on Christmas 
eve. With this we publish two of his stories that make one laugh, 
one in prose and one in verse, and two poems that bring the tears 
to one’s eyes: ‘ Mounte vole Mouri” and “ Jejé.” 

‘ Jejé’ is the first Provengal poem written by Roumanille. Not 
eight days ago, alas, on the bridge he was speaking to me of the 
beginnings of the Felibrige,—for the Felibrige was always with 


At that time, being then a professor at the school in Tarascon, 
he had written some French verses that were published in a news- 
paper there. , 
ne Sunday, when he went home to St. Remy, his mother said to 
him: ‘ Why, Jéusé, I have been told thou art making paper talk ?’ 
‘How, mother, making paper talk?’ ‘Why, yes, they tell thou 
makest the paper talk, what art thou putting on it?’ ‘ But I have 
put nothing on it.’ ‘Oh yes, my handsome Jéusé, tell me at once 
what thou hast put there, tell me at once!’ And his mother spoke 
so sweetly that he could not gainsay her, and recited to her the 
French verses he had written. 

When he had finished, she looked at him, and with great sadness 
in her voice, said: ‘I have not understood.’ ‘Then,’ said Rou- 
manille, ‘my heart rose up within me and said:—“ Write verses 
that thy mother can understand.” The next Sunday I recited 
* Jejé” to her and she wept, and I knew she understood.’ Since 
then Roumanille has never written any French verses. This, then, 
was the beginning of the Felibrige—the love of a son for his mother. 





An Englishman in America 
[Mr. Hamilton Aidé, in The Nineteenth Century.) 
* * * * * * * * 

AS REGARDS language, there are some words and forms of 
speech which belong to particular States, some which are universal. 
It is a common belief that all Americans use the word ‘guess’ for 
‘think’ or ‘ believe’; but I found that, while it was-in general use 
in the midland States, ‘reckon’ took its place in the South, and 
‘ calculate’ was the pure Yankee equivalent. The use of ‘ gotten’ 
for the past participle ‘got’ belongs to New England, and is main- 
tained with some justice to be the more correct form, transmitted 
direct to the inhabitants from their Puritan fathers. As you go 
West you never hear it. The use of ‘right’ as a pleonasm seems 
general throughout the States, even in educated classes. One 

ntleman at Pittsburg directed me to go ‘right downstairs and 

en right along the passage,’ and then I should find the smoking- 
room ‘right before me.’ No American ever talks of pulling a 
house down, he tears it down. The use of ‘conclude’ in several 
States is quite different from ours, A man ‘concludes,’ instead of 
‘resolves,’ to go to New York, for instance. But this question of 
amen is too large a one to enter upon in an article not devoted 
to the subject. I have only touched on it here to mark the differ- 
ences that exist in this respect, as in others, throughout the country. 
As a rule the Bostonian of the upper class speaks so like a well- 
educated Englishman—not the utterer of debased coin which 
current as fashionable slang—that, except for the pronun- 
ciation of a word occasionally, it would be difficult to detect his 


tionality. 

Ajvast deal of nonsense has been written about Boston ‘cult- 
shure,’ its eager rush after ‘some new thing,’ the blue stockingism 
of its women, the 227 admzrari attitude of its men. 


This is very 
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far from being the truth of all but a small section of that delightful 
society. There is an intellectual activity which occasionally may 
take a foolish current, driven into fresh channels by curiosity in 

esoteric Buddhism or Faith cure, an infant prodigy or a propagand- 

ist of Nihilism. But the men and women 4 Boston are too healthy 

in mind and body, and are too well equipped with American 

humor, to entertain such terrible angels for long unawares. I was 

taken to the very stronghold of female ‘cultshure,’ the Wellesley 

College, which far exceeds our Girton or Newnham in size, scope, 

and capacity. My visit to this noble institution, erected and en- 

dowed by a father in memory of his lost son, will always be a 

pleasant recollection. The girls seemed so happy: in spite of their 

assiduous cultivation of fields where the learned dig for ‘ roots,’ 

their joyousness was their chief characteristic. It was infectious. 

Nor were the a patronesses of the college, who escorted us there 

in a body, in the least appalling. One of them, who was elderly, 

said to me, with a merry twinkle of her eye:— I am going to open a 

ball next week. My son has sent for me, and when a son sends. 

for his old mother for such a purpose, why, she is bound, as they 

say with us, to tumble.’ 

Dear ladies of Boston, do not take umbrage at this quotation 
and cry out, ‘We never talk like that!’ It is because I am so 
anxious to remove the slander of priggishness from your reputation 
that I dare to record a speech which delighted me. 

Better, and more to the purpose I have in view, would it be if I 
could record the brilliant talk, the sparkling wit, that scintillated 
like fire-flies round the small dinner-tables at which it has been my 
privilege to sit. But the give and take—the thrust and parry—how 
can they be reproduced? The whole has melted away like the 
neiges dantan, only the earth has been refreshed and stimulated, 
and one carries away from that society the aroma of flowers, per- 

tually springing up. No seed falls there but it germinates. Art, 
iterature, all subjects that are of common interest, find the rick 
soil ready to receive them. Never out of London have I heard 
such conversation in our own tongue, without any sense of labor 
or self-consciousness, as I have listened to in Boston. In this re- 
spect no other city in the United States can approach it. New 
York has its conspicuous orators, its wise lawyers, its charming 
wits; but they do not form part of its ‘society.’ Washington is 
political, progressive, fashionable ; it cares nothing for pictures ; it 
rarely discusses books ; it is a good deal self- occupied, self-centred, 
and the talk is consequently either too heavy or too locally light to 
be very interesting. Statesmen and diplomatists stand on the edge 
of very thin ice; the interchange of courtesies is abundant, but they 
seldom adventure far away from land. A few years will, no doubt, 
make a difference in the tone of its society. In the great political 
centre of the United States a number of wealthy citizens from vari- 
ous parts of the country are settling yearly, and importing educa- 
tional and intellectual needs that must be met; but at present it is 
one af the few large cities in which there are no private collections. 
of pictures; and a good concert, or a good company of players, is 
only an occasional boon. On the other hand, the receptions at the 
White House,:where every citizen is entitled to enter and shake the 
President’s hand, and those remarkabie afternoon teas given by the 
wives of certain ministers of State, who, by established usage, must 
be in evening dress, while their visitors are in walking attire—such 
gatherings as these can hardly be regarded as social relaxations. 
There are beautiful balls and great diplomatic dinners, and 
among the residents at Washington are some very delightful 
people; but from its official position its society is more stiff—has less. 
plasticity—than that of New York or Boston. 

American hospitality is proverbia!,and justly so. It is conceived 
in the true Old English spirit, which has died away, shamed-faced, 
amid our own conventionalities. We are, for the most part, afraid 
now to ask the friend we meet in the street to share our simple 
dinner. If we cannot kill the fatted calf we dare not offer him cold 
mutton. And so it comes about that many a pleasant evening, such 
as our forefathers would have enjoyed ‘across the walnuts and the 
wine,’ is missed. Here itis not so. I shall always recall with pleas- 
ure a visit I paid to an almost stranger one Sunday afternoon, 
whose talk beguiled me into remaining much longer than I had in- 
tended. As I rose to go he said, ‘ We have an early dinner on. 
Sunday ; but we are going to supper presently. Will you not stay ?” 
I did stay; and the supper consisted of Boston beans, bread, cake,. 
and preserves. A plate of cold beef was brought in for me; and 
that was all. No excuses were made for the meagreness of the 
fare; and to me at leat no apology was needed. It was rightly 
assumed that what was. good enough for the family I should be 
satisfied with, This in my eyes is the most perfect instance of 
true hospitality and good breeding I ever met. * 6 

And now, with this cliaritable sentiment, I say ‘ Farewell’ to the 
young giant through whose veins the generous blood courses more: 
quickly every year; who is stretching his lim)s as he learns the re- 
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sources of his growing strength ; a youthful Samson, justly charged 
with many of the faults of a passionate immaturity, but full of promise 
and of interest to those who are watching the development of his 
thews and sinews. The unprejudiced foreigner who visits the 
United States cannot but wish this voung athlete ‘God-speed’ 
upon his course. It is not an easy one; but if his judgment and 
his courage be equal to his strength, the difficulties that beset him 
will all in time be overcome. * * * 





Notes 


Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR’S ‘complete novel’ in the July Lzppzn- 
cott’s is called ‘A Rose of a Hundred Leaves,’ and is described as 
‘a love-story, pure and simple, breathing the enchanted atmosphere 
of romance. “I tell again,” says Mrs. Barr at the outset of her 
tale, “the oldest, and the newest, story of all the world,—the story 
of Invincible Love.”’ To the same magazine Mrs. C. R. Corson 
contributes an article upon ‘ Talleyrand and Posterity.’ 


—Mr. Henry James’s ‘ American,’ which has been successfully 
roduced asa play at Southport, England, is to be brought be- 
a the London public on Sept. 26. Miss Elizabeth Robins, who 
has done so well in ‘Hedda Gabler,’ will play the leading female part. 


—Most of the reviewers of the recently published Memoirs of 
Laurence Oliphant have a great deal to say about ‘the American 
impostor,’ Thomas Lake Harris, who played so unpleasant a part 
in the life of his brilliant and erratic disciple. ‘ But it happens,’ 
says the 7rzéune, ‘that Mr. Harris was not born in this country, 
but in England—at Stratford-on-Avon, in 1823.’ 


—A new volume of poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling will appear 
in the fall. The author's sister, Miss Beatrice Kipling, is said to 
have written a novel This announcement follows hard upon that 
of a book on India by Mr. Kipling ere. 

— Archdeacon Farrar has written a character-sketch of his friend, 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, which will appear in The Young Man for 
July. f 

—President Gilman of Johns Hopkins has gone to Chicago, to 
see whether his acceptance of the directorate of the Department 
of Liberal Arts at the World’s Fair would seriously interfere with 
the discharge of his duties at the University. 


—The most prominent article in Zhe Review of Reviews for 
{uly is one prepared by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 

opkins University, entitled ‘ University Extension and its Lead- 
ers, It is an account of the popular movement for the dissemina- 
tion of advanced education among the people, in which the leading 
educators of America are now earnestly engaged, and it is illus- 
trated with portraits of several men prominently identified with thé 
movement. : 

—Surprisingly low prices ‘ruled’ at the sale of Wilkie Collins's 
manuscripts in Saaion a few weeks since. 

—Mr. Nimmo has just issued Vols. V. and VI. of his limited edi- 
tion of the works of the late Sir Wm. Stirling Maxwell, Bart.— 
* The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V.’ and ‘ Miscellaneous 
Essays and Addresses.” This completes the set. 


—Literary Opinion, to come out in London next month under 
the editorship of Mr. A. P. Patchett Martin, will be an ‘ illustrated 
monthly summary of English and foreign literature,’ special atten- 
tion being paid to the books of ‘ Great Britain.” Each number will 
contain a portrait of a distinguished author, the first being Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who was born in Tasmania. 


—Martha Washington’s Bible, which was bought by Mitchell's 
of this city at the sale of the Washington relics in Philadelphia, has 
passed into the collection of Mr. C. F. Gunther of Chicago, the price 
paid being stated at $5000. 


~—Messrs. Lippincott have in press ‘A, Supplement to Allibone’s 
Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
Authors.’ It will contain over 37,000 articles (authors) and enu- 
meérate over 93,000 titles. Mr. John Foster Kirk has prepared the 
work for publication. The two volumes will comprise 1600 pages. 
The Lippincotts have in press a ~~ of the late Hon. Benja- 
min H. Brewster by E. C. Savidge, M.D 

—M. Eugéne Gayot, whose death at the age of eighty-three is 
announced from Paris, was chiefly noted as an author for his writ- 
ings about the horse and horse-racing. ; 


—M. Calmann Lévy, the noted publisher, whose death is an- 
mounced from Paris, was born at Phalsburg, in the Department of 
Meurthe, in 1819, and in 1845, went to Paris with his brother Na- 
than, to form, with their younger brother, Michel, then a bookseller 
and editor of plays, the house of Michel Lévy, Fréres, which pub- 
jished the works of almost all the famous contemporary writers of 
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France. Nathan retired from the firm in 1850 ; Michel died in 1875. 

—Prof. Holden, who has b2en looking at the moon through the 
colossal telescope of the Lick Observatory, of which he is the chief 
astronomer, is going to tell the readers of the July Century what he 
has seen; a series of photographs will supplement the verbal report. 

—Mr. James Payn’s latest novel is called ‘A Modern Dick Whit- 
tington.’ Mr, Walter Fairfax has written a book on ‘ Robert 
Browning and the Drama.’ Mr. Edmund Gosse is to write the ar- 
ticle on are 6 for ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ ‘The School of 
Art,’ by Isabel Snow, in the Pseudonym Library, is said to have 
been written by Mme. Galletti (the Hon, Madge Collier). 

—The Associated Press prints these items of literary gossip :— 

Dr. Briggs, in company with another American, Dr. Brown, will 
visit Oxford to consult Canon Driver on the issue of a new Hebrew 
lexicon. Prof. Tyndall is recovering from his long illness. He was 
able to leave his bedroom on June Ig after two months of confinement. 
Herbert Spencer's new work, ‘ Justice,’ is ready, completing the part on 
the ‘ Principles of Ethics.’ Lord Tennyson has returned from his cruise 
in excellent health. 

—John R. Musick’s ‘Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of 
America ’ (Worthington Co.) is to be followed up with ‘ Estevan : 
A Story of the Spanish Conquests,’ and other novels founded on 
facts in American history. 


—It is a shrewd idea of the publishers of 7%e [i/ustrated Amer- 
zcan to turn to account a second time the ‘ magazine features’ of 
that expensive weekly by printing a monthly edition at one dollara 
year. As the abundant illustrations of The Monthly Illustrated 
American will cost open, this low price is made possible for a 
magazine filling some 400 large pages per year. 


—We find this paragraph in G, W. S.’s cable-letter in last Sun- 
day’s Trzbune ;— 


English anxiety about American copyright shows its:lf in one way or 
another daily—now by articles and letters in the papers, now by private 
entreaties, again by questions in the House of Commons. Mr. Bryce 
asked on Monday whether the English Foreign Office had answered the 
American circular. The Under Foreign Secretary said no, but that the 
Government were advised that the English Copyright law was so favor- 
able to aliens that ‘ we may expect to satisfy the conditions of the Amer- 
ican law.’ That appears to mean that no bill will be brought in to 
amend this favorable English law, hzretofore supposed to be ambiguous 
on the question of residence. 

—From the same source we quote the following :— 

Of the honorary degrees conferred by Cambridge University, that 
awarded to Mr. Lecky is the one which reflzcts most honor upon the 
University itself. This is not saying that the other doctors were un- 
worthy. They were all worthy, especially Lord Dufferin; but Mr. 
Lecky is one of the first of living historians, and in a great university 
great men-of-letters and scholars ought to have the first place. Oxford 
remembered it in giving her degree to Prof. jam. whom patriotic Eng- 
lishmen acclaim as the first Greek scholar of Europe—an opinion from 
which sundry Germans versed in Greek dissent. She offered a like 
honor to Mr. Balfour, whose name woke the echoes of her classic shades. 
He, too, is a scholar, writer, and orator, as well as the ruler of Ireland. 

—Mrs. Leland Stanford has set aside $100,000 for the support 
of the five free kindergartens for poor children in the tenement 
+ cape of San Francisco, which she has founded during the last 

ve years. 


—In a letter dated July 8, 1861, Dickens thus referred to a penny: 
caricature of himself :— 

I hope you have seen a large-headed photo., with little legs, represent- 
ing the undersigned, pen in hand, tapping his forehead to knock an 
idea out. It has just sprung up so abundantly in all the shops that I am 
ashamed to go about town looking in at the picture-windows, which is 
my delight. It seems to me extraordinarily ludicrous, and much more 
like than the grave figure done in earnest. It made me laugh, when I 
first came upon it, until I shook again in open, sunlighted Piccadilly, 

‘He returned to Gad’s Hill,’ writes his daughter, ‘ bringing this © 
with him, and telling us that he had been so amused with it, and so 
fascinated by it, thinking it “so irresistibly funny,” that he stood 
looking at it, roaring with laughter, until he became conscious of a 
remo and sympathetic audience, laughing so heartily with him that 
he had to beat a hasty retreat.’ 

—Messrs. Harper are bringing out ‘ Iduna, and Other Stories,’ 
by Mr. George A. Hibbard, and ‘Literary Industries,’ a largely 
autobiographical volume, by Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft. 


—At noon on the 17th inst. Miss Elaine Goodale, the poet and 
Ser for by the latter title she deserves to be known for 
er long-continued efforts in behalf of the Indians, was married to 
Dr. Charles Alexander Eastman, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege who completed his medical studies at Boston and is now a 
Government Medical Inspector in Dakota, where, until her mar- 
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riage, Miss Goodale was Inspector. of Schools. Dr, Eastman’s 
grandfather was a Captain in the United States Army, married to 
a full-blooded Indian. The young man, who is about thirty years 


old, is stationed at Pine Ridge Agency. 


—Mr. Robert U. Johnson was made an honorary M. A. by Yale 
on Wednesday, largely in recognition of his services in the cause of 


International Copyright. 


—A portrait of Dr. Holmes is the frontispiece of Harper's 
for July, in which is begun Mr. Howells’s new novel, ‘An 
Imperative Duty.’ Writing of ‘Briticisms and Americanisms,’ in 
the same number, Mr. Brander Matthews shows that the ‘ well 
of English undefiled ’ is no more the exclusive possession of Eng- 
Of Briticisms there are many 
as worthy of collection and collocation as were the most of the 
Americanisms Bartlett gathered into his dictionary. 


— Dr. Edward a is about to bring suit against the author 
‘ Blue Jeans,’ as he believes that parts of the play 
were suggested by his novel ‘ Roxy ’ and infringe his rights. 


—Among those who received honorary degrees at Harvard on 


lishmen than of Americans. 


and managers of 


Wednesday were Chief Justice Fuller of the 


C. F. Dunbar, Professor of Political Economy at Harvard since 
1871 and formerly editor of the Boston Advertiser, and Prof. W. 
arvard, the distinguished Grecian. Each of these 
received an LL.D.; while the degree of D.D. was conferred upon 
the Rev. Joseph H. Allen of Cambridge, editor of The Unztaran 
Review and author of various religious and historical works ; and 


W. Goodwin of 


the Rev. Brooke Herford. 
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—At Yale, on Wednesday, it was announced that the donor of 
$25,000 to found the E, J. P 
late Mr. Junius S. Morgan; and that his son, Mr. J. 


elps professorship, a year ago, was the 
rpont Morgan, 


had just given $25,000 to endow a professorship in the Law School. 


Receipt of new publi: 


Publications Received 





: ledoed 


in this col: Further notice 









+s fs 

ofany work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.] or 
Austin, A- Narrative Poems. $1.75........-.-0000e00 «+ -seeeeeMacmillan & Co. 
Barrie, J. M. My Lady Nicotine. asc. .. ... +. -» » Rand, McNally & Co. 
Blake, J. V. St. Solifer. soc.. .. .........--- ..-Chi : C. H. Kerr & Co. 
Burnett, F. H. Earlier Stories. 2 vols. $2.50. ............ "Chas. Scribner's Sons, 

brid . A. The Three Miss Kings. so0c.,....... $: eevee nls D. Appleton & Co. 
Cran of Ve ..»-Macmillan & Co. 


Davidson, R. T., and 


Frothingham, O. . 


Diossy’s Practical Catalogue of Law-Books.. ...... Dioss: 
Recollections and Impressions, $1.50....G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


i, W. Renascence: A Book of Verse. $3 .... .. .... ..- 
Cuyler, T. L. The Fight Nod ra and the Cost of Character. 20c. F, H. Revell Co, 
enham, W. 


Life of Archibald Campbell Tait. 2 vols. $:2. 
acmillan & Co, 
Law-Book Co. 


ee eeeeeee 


Hamilton, E. J. The M Be UMBC sc cdw add Seenensedibeane stare Ginn & Co. 
Hemstreet, W. Mind is Matter. $r...... ...26 ceseeeeeeeeees Fowler & Wells Co. 
Hodgkin, T. Thecdoric. $1.50... ........+2.---+-00 «+.+++.G. P. Putnam's Sonse 
Hornaday, W.T. Taxidermy and Zcélogical Collecting. $2.50. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


Jone ti a ee Aare , k. —_. fice © Ra ste Putnam's Sons. 
ones, H. Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. $2.25. 

. S. Supreme Court, Macmillan & Co. 

Kine, C. “Cepts Biahe, Br.egie iis co kee cacce cece eensectas J. B. Lippincott Co. 

h, L. L. Moina. soc............ Be EE ARIES Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


Pierson, A. T 
Scott, W. 
Shakespeare, 
Stevenson, A. 


> ow oc. 

oule, A. E. New China and Old. 5 

. Hope, the Last Thing in the World. 2o0c. .... 

lady of the’ Lake. 
. Anthony and Cleopatra. 40C.. . ....-.-.ss+ee0 Macmillan & Co. 

Public Lands and Agrarian Laws of the Roman Republic. 75 


Woodhead, G.S. Bacteria and their Products. $1.25........ 
Worthington, S. Politics and Property. $1.50... ....... 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
... F. H. Revell Co, 
QOG.. cs e208, cos Macmillan & Co, 


$2 50. 


Ed. by W. Minto. 


ohns Hopkins Press, 
has. Scribner’s Sons, 
.....G, P. Putnam's Sons. 


Baltimore: 








READ 
Mrs. CATHERWOOD S$ 
New SERIAL STORY 
THE Lapy OF 





Fort St. JOHN 





IN ATLANTIC MONTHLY $ 


FOR JULY 





WHICH CONTAINS ALSO 


Underground Christian Rome, | 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


The Old Rome and the New, 
By W. J. STILLMAN, 
College Examinations, 

By Pror. N. S. SHALER. 


Plantation Life in Arkansas, 


By OCTAVE THANET. 

English Ratlway Fiction, 

By AGNES REPPLIER. 

With Mr. StocxtTon’s Serial ; 
The Finding of Miss Clemen- 
tine, by LIZABETH W. 
Bettamy; The Neutrality of 
Switzerland, by W. D. Mc- 
Crackan; and other Notable 
Articles. _ 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
42 East Seventéenth Street, New York. 





OHIO NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


A complete school of ten departments. Last an- 
nual enrollment 2,476 students It has university 
wers and confers degrees. It is chartered by the 
tate, recognized by the National Government, hav- 


' ing a Military Department under the wepervigios of 
a 


an officer detailed by the Secretary of . $xz8 in 
advance pays board, room-rent, and tuition 49 weeks; 
$100, 40 weeks; $28, ro weeks. Board and room, 
when paid by the week, for $2.25 to $2 50 per week. 
Textbook rent, cheap. Students can enter at any 
time and find suitable classes. No vacation except 
holiday week. Money will be refunded if everything 
is not as advertised. Send for catalogue, 


H. S. LEHR, A.M., PREst., 
ADA, OHIO. 


The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages, 


BURLINGiON, VT. 
SIXTEENTH SESSION : July 7 to August % 

For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, 
a Vt. 

PETITES CAUSERIES. New Eprion just out. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Epit:on 
now in press. E ises with translatii ou Eng- 
lish into French have been added to both ks ; also 
a complete conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of 
the pamphlets containing these exercises and the keys 
to the same, also the Catalogues of the Summer School, 
will be sent free to applicants by 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury. Boston, Mass. 








Pennsylvania, Chambersburg. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 

Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine, Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidi 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc., an 
all College Studies except Music and Art. Music 
College and Art School. Music ment, this year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
Sept. x, 1880, with 40 new rooms. 
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MEMORIAL 
i TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Collezes, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 








J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 
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The GrearHeaca URINK. 







GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


 Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
== has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
i Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons is health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





- EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ AGency. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


9 Rest tan Geen, & YE 
CONNECTICUT. 








r POODSIDE “SEMINARY, Home and College 
prep. ratory fof Girls. Terms $500 to $600. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, ipal. 





Connecticut, 
LACK HALL SCHOOL, A end grapes 
parents and fon poms Ha of the ° Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 


HE age re Famity Scnoot ror YounG 
Lapigs ly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The 34 Banos, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL . BR Sac 
Lapizs, a Course of Stud: ‘Sait, 
‘ourse. Admits to pA — 
by certificate. Circulars, 








Vassar, or Walledley’ 
jon necessary. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 
oe. A Ra wage hee at hy alot, Nv 
term Ss tember 30th, 1891 vm- 

ber of Pupils wetted, Address, Mrs. Wm. D. 

Brack, Patroness. 








Connecticut, Norwalk. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Fo 

from New York, A Home School for Girls and 

Young Ladies. Number of Senetiag pupils 

limited to ae Excellent advantages in Music, 
Art, and Languages. Gymnasium. Pleasant 
nds. Healthful location. Careful attention to 
Morals and Manners. Terms moderate. Send for 


four miles 





Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Ang and Yous 


ies re-opens October 2, 1 
at ent fits = any - 
Cometens course in Literature 


Lan and Art. 
= Musical Department. Beantifal beation. Ap- 
tion should be made early. 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY eg ea AG AND DAY 
ye yee FOR YOUNG LADIES. A 


courses. Priacipals—Miss 
Sametin and a Me ag Term begins 


a mea sth, 189. Rear ew weg 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
ge Fy ge A Family School for thirty 


Boys. A 
— J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
3 AND DAY SCHOOL FOR tend 





“Tue Eims.”” Miss Porter, Principal. 
tificat its to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith, 
Quincy Methe ‘or Children. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 

HANDLER Sa or ScIgNCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, H. Address the President, or 
Prof. E. ore RE RucGizs. 











NEW JERSEY. 


New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 
EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 


\ 








NEW YORK. 





a year. 


New York, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. Y. Under 


e direction of Bisho . ars rer, Ful- 
courses of Chad from h Har- 
vard Course for W. Tait mn $400 


imstructors. 
For catalogue Seeendiies St. Agnes Scho-ol. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 


New cee with Send for 
3 egt. er aueae, DD. President. 


Three Full Courses of Study. 
tiful and healthful. A refined Home. 
ments. Session 





Brook 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 30th, 


lyn, New York: 140-142 Columbia Heights. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
begins September 17. 


The fortieth yea 
For —- address 
. C. F. Hartt. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
one HILL ope A preparatory schoo 


per annum, Joun nM. 


for boys. Sixth ins September + Ps s° 


Ross, A.M., 





New York, Newburgh. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
September 26th, 1891. 


The twenty-sixth year will begin 





CA 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 


Oct, 1st. 
tion, and all Coll 
tion and 
BanGs an 


DEMIC_CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Open 
Preparation for the - 


arvard examina- 
for women. Daily instruc. 

tice in Delsarte tenn ae Lois A- 
Mary B. Wurron, A.B. 





STEPH 


A TIC ARTS ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 


I . Lyceum Theatre Building, 


Ci +i 
oa dog 1891, 
'ENSON, Basinges 1 Manager. 


nw. Y, 
e next 
Apply to E. P. 


an a Director. 





After 


New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
"= BENTLEY Scuoot ror Boys. 


Wittiam Jonss, A.B. 
each day from rr till 1. 


e-opens, at above addr, ys aon October 1st, 1890. 


Sept. 2oth the Sond, will be at the school 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 


reopen Oct 


ober t. Three boardin; will 
be received into the family. © pupils 





New 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
| Misses G T 


school 
thorough instruction in ev 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 


York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


reen.) Established in 1816, 
continues the 


is 
careful training and 
department, for which it 





New 


Pp 


HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 


Exmer E. Puituirs, A.M., 


York City, 52 West 56th Street. 
56th St., reopens "Sept. £3. 


t the wheal reoms. 
rincipal. 


arents invited to ins 





New 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


York City. 4 East 58th St. 


Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
W END SCHOOL. Coll 


~~ sae nd 











E Primary ments, and 
pond: on re eg va =e Thorough in- Gymnasium. i 
y heap AM. Principal. GENS Principal. 
Pieced aa, ut New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
e Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens institute tr vie. | J “ScHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
boken, N. J. R ‘upils y, Sept. rzth. 
y Be Schools of Boggs. 
Class $75 per annum, woe other C $2150 
per annum. OHIO, 
New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
Ohio, Painesville. 
CEHOOL: Bee chet RA RATORY | 7 AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
Young Men. Prepares for the and xcellent ac in Natural 
Scientific Schools or Business. Sciences, usic and Art. Miss vy Evans, 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master | Principal. 
Columbus, Ohio: 1s: E. Broad St. 


New d . Bridgeton. 
OUT SERSE tesgy, Si! yin dy aed year be- 
gins 16th, 1891. h se: Frepents ie 
= hee. French, 
Drill. H. K. Trasx, 














any 
German. Music, Art, Mili 
\ Music, Art, tary 








ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
Scuoot ror Youxc Lapigs. S 

tory, Physical and 
Sept. 24, 1893. 


advan- 
iterat Music, Art, Ora- 
Culture. Fall term begins 





Ustion 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby relieving ex- 
haustion, and increasing the capacity 
for labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says : 


‘* Decidedly beneficial in nervous exhaus— 
tion.” 


Dr. S. T. NEwman, St. Louis, Mo., says : 


“A remedy of great service in many forms 
of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word “ Horsford'’s” is 
printed on the label. Adi others are spurious. Never- 
sold in bulk. 





A 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


will 

economize time~ 
reduce labor, 
preserve health. 
save money, 





prevent errors. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE... 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BRoADWAY, NEw YorK. 









Address: The j we Writing 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
New York Office, 237 Broadway. 








Bank & OrrFice: 
FITTINGs. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Andrews M’f'g Co. 








7 Firtn Ans., N. ¥- 
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IMPAIRED 


‘Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites, 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO PROF. PERCY’S FORMULA, 


Is the original, and only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal 
and vegetable tissue, acknowledged by scientists the most powerful restorer of 


the vital forces. 


Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Impaired 
Vitality, in Convalescence, Bronchitis, and_as a preventive of Consumption. 


It sustains in vigor, mental and physical powers, prevents Nervous Disease. 


Pamphlet with testimonials trom leading physicians, free. For Sale, 


y Druggists. Sent by mail, $1.00. 


None Genuine without the signature F. Crossv Co. pqtated on the 


fabel. 


VITALITY 


F. Crosby-Co. 


56 WEsT 25TH St.,_N.. Y. 








Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


ot V9 


Brooktyn Houss, Fulton and Clark Sts. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 
WILLIAM DOXEY, 


330 
FIFTH AVENUE. 














_ IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
Bgst Eprrions 1x Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 
631 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 


STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
‘Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


Now ready a limited de Juve edition of 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


“With an introduction by. W. J. Rotrg, and etchings 
by Paut Avr. 


Apion. DUPRAT & Co., Publishers, 
349 Firtn Avenve, - - New York. 


STANDARD ht RARE BOOKS. 
books promptly mentee to. 


Books eeehaed for cash. Catalogues issued 
E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 Broadway, N.Y. 


Catalogue 32 oe A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Parx Row, New ORK, = 


pe ae to rg a BOWITL YAMS, 195 Wast 3 Ss 
a specialty, 





New York. 














N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
large type Cata- 





BOOKS. | Fas 
DICT ATIO 


Pe ts JUDGE BUILDING, tto Fifth Ave. 


aa TS BE is BENT ANIN, 75% Broad. 





LITERARY 
TECHNICAL 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN .COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
neuer Location ; Reasonable en 1 Courses 
and Degrees. sdren C. KEITH, Prest. 














Massachusetts, 

UMMER SCHOOL C OF LANGUAGES, Art, 
Science, Literature, Physi Training, and 
Library Economy. Fifteenth Session at Am- 

HERST CoLieGe, July 7, to August 10, 1891, Special 
Advantages. For fh eoay—wee 
Prop. W. L. Monracue: * 


w Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
T# MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 





DAY SCHOOL ror Girts anp YounGc WomMEn. 
One hour from New York. Resident Native 
French and German teachers. Terms $500. 





Connecticut, Simsbu' 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNG LADIES- 
Roun accessible, we ene por healthful. Col. 
r 01 special 
“8° Kaddress, Rev. J. B. MacLEAN. 
Massachusetts, Worces 
OHN WwW. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOOL for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for 
Harvard, etc. Send for Catalogue. 








New 
AIR RESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
es. John I. Blair Foundation. English, 
—_ Greek, French, German, Music, Drawing. 
Painting, and Physical Culture. New Building, large 
endowment, low rates. J. H. SHuMAKEr, Prin. 


ST. HEHLDA’S SCHOOL FOR Noa Moruis- 
Town, New Jersey. Twelfth year begins Sept. 
2sth. Terms, $250. Thorough instruction. 

Careful arg Summer Sumida, Oto Address. 
for circulars, Sister Surrrior. 





ait. 





ea Maryland: 403 N. E: 

HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Regular Winter course ins Oct-ber rst, 1891. 
Send for catalogue, and Davip STREETT, 

M.D., Dean. 





Kanaienetd, Ohio: and Third Sts. 
ARTHULOM Ew “ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
cat Home anv Day SCHOOL For Younc by a= 
For a a catalogue, address G. 
BARTHOLOMEW, 


LE F RANCAIS. 


French Monthly Magazine. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample co Ad- 
= BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq.. New Fork. 








SHE SHE YOUNG Lal LADIES’ SEMINARY ADMITS 
—< Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, on certificate. 





raduates from the Semin 
+r Chae Artand Music, rom Miss. Eunice 
D, Sewatt, Principal. 





New London, Conn, 5 
ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for Tzn such boys, is open all the year 
rund. Delightful summer fm ge winter home. 
Careful physical and mental — by an 
physician and teacher. De. A. N. Whartameow. 


Rives ACA EMY, POUGHKEEPSIE, 
ear. 

TP Gea and ee 

rganization. Bisser & Amen, Prin- 





=. _ 





FOR PN ge Ba LAa- 


re UIeR IN INSTI 
of Vga bearinis from 


tst Piedmont region 





sudden, oleae Gro. ne iorcen, A.M., 
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RAILROADS, ETC. 


THE 4 
New Yor«K: CENTRAL, 


Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, 


‘“ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue gnd 42d St., New York. 
NORWICH LINE 


for Boston. All points North and East. Direct route 
to New London, Norwich, and Worcester. Steam-rs 
leave Pier 40 (oid number) “North River, (next pier 
above Desbrosses St. Ferry,) daily, Sundays excepted, 
at 5:30 P.M. Tickets and staterooms secured at 5, 47, 
261, ea 247, 353, 397, 717, 957, and 1.225 Broadway. 
In Broo! iklyn': 4 Court St. and 33t Fulton. Offices 
Wes‘cott’s Bapeene. Pier 40 North River, and on 
steamers. Westcott’s Express will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

G. W. BRADY, Agent. 














HOTELS. 
, 2 Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETORS. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BroapWay AND 21TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. Refitted and redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotel is 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
Fl which 3 oes dsomest in ond me Dining- 
adapted for luncheon and dinner ote Withia tex 4 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Pequot House, 


NEW LONDON, - CONN. 

Also, a number.of desirable Furnished Cot- 
tages. For rooms and information apply to 
JOHN CHATFIELD: 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 


Tawlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenas Hotel, N.Y. 
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All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. 10 ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 














